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“Spies!  Meddlers!  Ill  fix  your  .  cried  the  Russian, 
rushing  forward  with  the  jar.  He  started  to  re¬ 
move  the  cover.  “Advance  at  your  peril!”  shouted 
Old  King  Brady.  “Look  out!  He  is  a  demon!”  mur¬ 
mured  the  hoy  on  the,  lounge. 
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The  Clew  in  the  Tree 


By  A  HEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  AN  APRIL  DAY. 

Never  did  a  brighter  day  dawn  upon  the  city  of  Boston 
than  April  10,  19 — . 

The  air  wras  soft  and  balmy,  the  spring  birds  were 
twittering  in  the  trees  of  Franklin  square;  there  was  a 
certain  warmth  and  glow  to  the  sunlight  which  came 
streaming  in  through  the  window  of  Andrew  Lutzow’s 
bedroom  in  his  father’s  house  on  East  Brookline  street, 
which  seemed  to  say  to  the  boy,  “ Summer  has  come 
again.” 

Andrew  turned  over  and  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  six — time  for  the  boy  to  rise,  for 
this  was  a  momentous  day  for  Andrew. 

He  was  about  to  start  his  battle  with  the  world. 

The  day  before,  through  his  own  efforts,  he  had  secured 
his  first  job. 

At  nine  Andrew  was  due  at  the  big  wholesale  leather 
.store  on  High  street,  where  he  was  to  begin  work  for  $6 
per  week. 

But  even  under  these  circumstances  Andrew  lingered 
in  bed  for  five  minutes  longer,  feeling  thoroughly  com¬ 
fortable,  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself;  confident  and 
hopeful;  filled  with  the  vigor  of  youth  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

And  this  boy  of  eighteen  had  a  right  to  feel  thus. 

His  life  had  been  an  ideal  one  in  its  way. 

Charles  Lutzow,  whose  only  child  he  was,  had  never 
permitted  him  to  know  anything  of  the  serious  side  of 
life.  He  had  never  let  a  wish  of  his  idolized  son  go 
ungratified  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to  gratify  it,  and  yet  for 
all  that  he  had  trained  his  boy  well. 

A  brighter,  manlier,  more  self-reliant  fellow  than 
Andy  Lutzow  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  city  of  Boston. 


But,  of  course,  he  had  his  troubles — who  has  not? 

Andrew’s  principal  trouble  was  his  mother,  a  nervous,, 
fretful,  unreasonable  woman,  who  fancied  herself  an 
invalid,  which  she  certainly  was  not. 

Mr.  Lutzow  was  sixty,  his  wife  twenty  years  his  junior. 

While  not  rich,  the  family  were  in  very  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Mr.  Lutzow  having  a  good  income  from  his- 
business,  which  was  importing  South  American  hides  and 
exporting  various  manufactured  articles  to  Buenos  Ayresr 
in  exchange. 

Some  day  Andy  expected  to  succeed  his  father,  but  as 
a  starter  Mr.  Lutzow  desired  that  he  should  obtain  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  leather  business  with  some 
reliable  firm. 

And  this  was  the  day  Andy  was  to  begin. 

As  we  said  at  the  start,  never  ,  did  a  brighter  day  dawn, 
but  unknown  to  Andy,  the  clouds  had  already  gathered 
around  him  and  a  storm  was  about  to  break,  of  which  he 
little  dreamed. 

“Andy,  I  want  you  to  wake  me  at  seven  o’clock,”  his 
father  had  said  to  him  when  he  kissed  his  son  good-night 
the  evening  before.  “I  shall  have  something  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you  which  is  of  importance  and  as  I  am  not 
feeling  well  I  do  not  propose  to  make  an  early  start.” 

This  worried  Andy  a  bit,  for  his  father  was  a  man  who 
never  complained. 

He  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction. 

For  some  time  he  had  noticed  that  his  father  was  un¬ 
usually  silent,  but  as  Mr.  Lutzow  never  was  much  of  a 
talker  this  did  not  worry  Andy  as  much  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  done. 

Indeed,  he  had  almost  forgotten  it  this  bright  spring 
morning  when  he  knocked  at  his  father’s  door  just  as  the 
big  clock  in  the  hall  struck  seven. 

Mr.  Lutzow  slept  in  the  back  chamber  on  the  second 
floor.  The  house  was  one  of  those  swelled  front  English, 
basements,  so  common  in  Boston. 
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M  rs.  Lutzow  occupied  the  front  chamber  with  Julie,  I 
iher  maid  sleeping  in  the  connecting  hall  bedroom. 

As  his  mother  seldom  got  up  before  eleven  o’clock  Andy 
■was  not  thinking  of  her  at  all  now. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  knock,  so  Andy  knocked 
again. 

“He  sleeps  sound,”  thought  the  boy.  “I  suppose  his 
'door  is  bolted  as  he  always  keeps  it.” 

He  tried  the  knob. 

'The  door  was  not  locked. 

Andy  opened  it. 

His  father  was  lying  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

One  window  stood  wide  open  and  the  sunlight  was 
streaming  in. 

“Father !” 

No  answer.  » 

“Father !  It’s  seven  o'clock,”  spoken  louder. 

Still  no  answer. 

Then  the  storm  broke,  which  for  weeks  had  been  gath¬ 
ering  about  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  boy. 

No  more  happy  youth  for  Andy  Lutzow  ! 

He  went  into  that  room  a  careless,  happy  schoolboy. 

He  was  destined  to  come  out  of  it  a  man,  forced  by 
necessity  to  take  a  man’s  part  from  that  moment  forward. 

Andy  shook  his  father  slightly,  but  getting  no  response 
ind  frightened  at  he  knew  not  what,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
ids  forehead. 

It  was  icy  cold ! 

Even  then  he  did  not.  realize  the  truth  till  he  partially 
^turned  him  over  and  looked  at  that  awful  face. 

“Dead !  Dead !”  he  cried,  and  his  cry  rang  through  the 
Siouse. 

It  brought  his  mother  in  her  night-dress;  it  brought 
(■servants. 

Meanwhile  poor  Andy,  frantic  with  grief,  was  going  on 
cike  a  madman. 

This  was  the  beginning. 

We  need  not  enlarge  further  on  the  harrowing  scene. 

A  doctor  was  summoned,  and  he  pronounced  the  cause 

death  “heart  failure,”  after  the  manner  of  doctors  who 
Slave  to  say  something  and  do  not  know. 

Andy  did  not  go  to  his  job  that  day. 

He  telephoned  the  circumstances  to  the  firm  and  was, 
♦course,  excused. 

There  was  much  to  do,  and  the  hardest  part  was  to 
manage  his  mother,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  trouble 
<was  exclusively  her  own. 

At  noon,  when  Andy  began  to  get  a  grip  on  himself,  he 
•concluded  it  would  be  well  to  look  for  his  father’s  diamond 
(ring,  which  he  noticed  was  not  on  his  finger  as  usual. 

Andy  had  not  missed  it  at  first. 

He  had  an  idea  that  the  undertaker’s  man  might  have 
-frfcolen  it. 

So  he  went  to  the  death  chamber  and  began  opening 
•drawers  to  see  if  he  couid  find  it. 

In  the  room  was  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  bureau 
which  Mr.  Lutzow  purchased  at  auction  and  had  restored 

After  going  through  the  drawers  of  a  modern  dresser 
Andy  got  around  to  that,  and  then  came  the  second,  blow, 
for  lying  on  top  of  everything  else  was  a  sealed  envelope,! 
•vipon  which  was  written  in  his  father’s  hand: 

“Andy.” 


The  boy  seized  it,  the  horrible  truth  dawning  upon  him. 

He  could  feel  the  ring  inside. 

Tearing  open  the  envelope  he  found  it,  together  with  a 
letter,  which  read  as  follows : 

“My  much  beloved  son : 

“When  you  read  these  lines  you  will  perhaps  have  re¬ 
covered  in  a  measure  from  the  fearful  shock  I  am  about 
to  inflict  upon  you. 

“Andy,  to-night,  I  propose  to  poison  myself.  I  simply 
have  to  do  it  or  submit  to  black  ruin  and  bring  deep  dis¬ 
grace  upon  you.  To  me — perhaps  my  mind  is  unhinged 
and  I  am  incapable  of  judging,  though  I  don’t  think  so — 
to  me,  I  repeat,  this  seems  the  only  way  out. 

“Hounded  by  merciless  fiends,  who  have  desired  my 
ruin  and  death,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  head  them 
off.  Now,  as  you  read  these  lines,  they  are  shorn  of  their 
power,  but,  my  dear  boy,  they  may  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  you. 

“Hence,  you  will  do  well  to  follow  these,  my  last  in¬ 
structions.  See  Mr.  Gallinger,  my  bookkeeper,  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  will  look  in  the  lower  left-hand  drawer  of 
the  safe  he  will  find  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  business  executed 
in  his  name  a  week  ago.  He  is  to  dispose  of  everything 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  you. 
If  he  betrays  the  trust  I  am  reposing  in  him,  may  ill  luck, 
ruin  and  disgrace  follow  him  to  the  grave.  You  will  show 
him  this. 

“Put  this  house  at  once  in  the  hands  of  Black  & 
Whitney,  real  estate  agents  on  Washington  street,  for  sale. 
Sell  the  furniture  at  auction  as  soon  as  possible,  take 
your  mother  and  go  to  the  far  West.  I  enclose  a  check 
in  your  name  for  all  the  money  I  have  in  bank,  $16,000. 
This  is  all.  Good-by,  dear  Andy.  If  what  they  tell  me 
is  true,  and  we  live  again,  rest  assured  that  you  will  never 
be  deserted  by  the  spirit  of  your  loving  Father.” 

In  some  respects  this  blow  was  harder  for  the  boy 
to  bear  than  the  first  had  been. 

Andy  wondered  that  there  was  no  letter  for  his  mother 
— not  even  a  farewell  message — 'but  when  he  came  to 
reflect  upon  all  his  father  had  been  forced  to  put  up  with 
in  his  wife  this  did  not  seem  so  strange. 

Of  course  the  news  had  to  be  broken  to  Mrs.  Lutzow, 
and  equally,  of  course,  Andy  had  a  trying  time  of  it. 

This  over  he  hastened  to  the  office  and  told  Mr.  Gal¬ 
linger. 

By  this  time  Andy  had  grown  perfectly  calm. 

It  had  been  growing  on  him  all  the  way  downtown. 

The  boy  had  but  one  thought  in  his  brain  now  and 
that  was  a  desire  to  avenge  his  father’s  death. 

“I  will  not  turn  and  run,”  he  kept  saying  to  himself. 
“Whoever  these  people  are  they  have  murdered  my  father 
just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  stuck  a  knife  into  his  heart. 
I  will  understand  what  it  all  means.  I  will  know  the 
truth  and  if  it  lies  in  my  power  to  make  trouble  for  these 
people  who  have  hounded  my  father  to  suicide,  that's 
what  I  propose  to  do.” 

It  was  the  only  conclusion  possible  for  Andy  to  come 
to,  tor  he  was  one  of  the  kind  who  did  things. 

The  impossible  thought  for  him  was  to  idly  yield  to 
the  last  wishes  of  his  father. 
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In  a  general  way  lie  determined  to  carry  them  out,  but 
to  run  before  the  enemy ! 

V 

Never ! 

That  was  something  which  he  could  not  do. 

Now  Andy  was  a  close  reader  of  the  newspapers  and 
what  interested  him  most  was  noted  criminal  cases, 
strangely  enough,  since  he  was  only  a  boy. 

He  would  have  made  a  good  criminal  lawyer. 

His  active  mind  would  work  over  these  cases  and  try 
to  solve  the  mysteries  connected  with  them. 

In  doing  this  he  naturally  had  learned  to  admire  skill¬ 
ful  detective  work  and  the  detectives  whom,  he  admired 
most  of  all  were  those  of  the  world-famous  Brady  De¬ 
tective  Bureau  of  Union  square,  New  York. 

Just  at  this  time,  as  it  happened,  these  detectives,  Old 
King  Brady,  Ymung  King  Brady  and  Alice  Montgomery, 
had  been  working  up  a  remarkable  murder  case  in  Boston, 
with  which  the  papers  had  been  filled. 

They  had  only  the  day  before  succeeded  in  solving  the 
mystery  and  jailing  the  murderer. 

And}7  had  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  evening  papers. 

He  had  also  noted  the  fact  that  the  Bradys  were  stop¬ 
ping  at  Young’s  Hotel,  and  before  he  reached  his  father’s 
office  he  came  to  the  determination  to  go  to  the  hotel 
and  consult  them  about  the  tragedy  which  had  wrecked 
his  happy  home. 

“I’ve  got  the  money  to  pay  them  with  and  I’ll  use  the 
last  cent  of  it  to  avenge  my  father,”  he  thought. 

So,  upon  leaving  Mr.  Gallinger,  the  boy  hurried  up 
State  street,  crossed  Washington,  dove  down  the  alley, 
and  entered  Ymung’s  by  the  back  door. 

Going  around  to  the  office  he  went  to  the  desk  and  in¬ 
quired  for  Old  King  Brady. 

“There  he  stands  now,  talking  with  that  gentleman,” 
said  the  clerk,  “but  I  don’t  know  whether  he  will  want  to 
stop  to  talk  to  you  or  not.  Old  King  Brady  is  a  very 
busy  man  these  days.” 

Andy  turned  and  instantly  recognized  the  old  detective, 
whose  picture  he  had  often  seen  in  the  papers. 

Nor  was  this  strange,  for  always,  when  not  in  disguise, 
Old  King  Brady  affects  a  peculiar  dress. 

We  refer  to  the  long  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  the 
old-fashioned  stock  and  stand-up  collar  and  the  big  white 
felt  hat  with  its  extraordinarily  broad  brim. 

And  there  he  stood,  dressed  in  this  style  now. 

Andy  worked  up  close  to  him  and  waited  for  the  old 
detective  to  finish  his  conversation,  which  he  very  quickly 
did. 

Turning  then,  he  started  for  the  elevator. 

It  was  Andy’s  chance,  and  he  came  up  closer  and  said : 

“Mr.  Brady,  may  I  say  a  word  to  you?” 

“Ha !”  said  Old  King  Brady,  looking  down  on  the  boy. 
“What  is  it?” 

lie  had  only  to  glance  at  poor  Andy’s  face  to  perceive 
how  deeply  agitated  he  was. 

And  as  Old  King  Brady  is  one  of  the  kindest  hearted 
men  who  ever  breathed,  his  sympathies  were  at  once 
aroused. 

“I — 1  wanted  to  as  kyou  if  you  would  help  me  to  find 
out  who  killed  my  father,”  stammered  the  boy,  who  was 
so  overcome  by  the  thought  that  he  was  talking  with  the 
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famous  Old  King  Brady  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
was  saying. 

“What’s  that?  Has  your  father  been  murdered  then?"^ 
demanded  the  old  detective. 

“Yes,  sir,  it  amounts  to  that.  I  thought  now  that  yo'&> 
had  finished  the  Branden  case  perhaps — oh,  I’ve  got 
money  to  pay,  Mr.  Brady.  You  needn’t  think  that  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  boy  I  want  you  to  work  for  nothing.  I — 
I - ” 

Poor  Andy  broke  down  then. 

The  horror  of  the  morning  was  upon  him  again  and  thfirf 
end  of  his  sentence  was  lost  in  one  great  choking  sob. 

Less  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  arouse  Olct 
King  Brady’s  ready  sympathy. 

The  elevator  had  come  and  was  empty  now. 

“Get  in,  come  up  to  my  room  and  tell  me  all  about  it,* 
my  boy,”  said  the  old  detective,  laying  a  friendly  hand) 
upon  Andy’s  shoulder. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  Bradys  became  interested  in  tbs-- 
tragedy  of  that  house  on  East  Brookline  street. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CLEW  IN  THE  TREE. 

When  Andy  entered  the  room  he  found  a  good-lookingr 
young  lady  there,  who  was  introduced  to  him  as  Mis&> 
Montgomery. 

Young  King  Brady  was  not  in  evidence. 

“Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  boy,”  said  thcr? 
old  detective,  “but  first  tell  me  your  name.” 

Andy  complied. 

There  wras  no  interruption. 

Old  King  Brady  allowed  him  to  tell  his  story  in  hi& 
own  way. 

Then  he  read  the  letter. 

“I  suppose  you  think,  sir,  that  I  am  doing  wrong  not" 
to  obey  my  father’s  last  orders,”  said  Andy  then,  “but  T 
just  can’t.  I  feel  that  these  wretches  have  murdered  him. 
as  much  as  if  they  had  stabbed  or  shot  him.  I  just  can’tr 
run  away  and  have  this  terror  hanging  over  my  mother- 
and  me,  and  what’s  more,  I  won’t.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Your  father- 
has  left  you  a  legacy  of  terror  and  you  are  right  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  it.  This  fear  will  haunt  you  for  years, 
to  come  unless  you  solve  the  mystery  now.  Besides,  your* 
situation  may  be  one  of  real  danger,  for  all  you  can  telL 
But  now  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  can  take  your  case,  as  I  have  many  engagements,,, 
but  at  least  I  can  advise  you  and  perhaps  something  majv- 
come  of  it.” 

“I  shall  be  very  grateful  even  for  that,”  replied  Andyi. 
“I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  put.” 

“Of  what  nationality  was  your  father?” 

“Why,  he  was  an  American,  sir.” 

“Born  in  this  country?  Lutzow  is  not  an  Americas* 
name.” 

“Wh}q  I  suppose  so,  sir.  I  don’t  actually  know,  now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it.  I  can’t  remember  that  I  ever- 
heard  father  say  where  he  was  born.” 

“Then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  born  abroad.  Wha& 
was  your  mother’s  maiden  name?” 

“Jennie  Smith,  sir.  She  was  born  right  here  in  Boston, 
She  showed  me  the  house  once.” 
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“  What  was  your  father’s  age  ?” 

“He  was  sixty  his  last  birthday.” 

“And  your  mother?” 

“She  is  forty.” 

“A  wide  difference  in  their  ages.  Did  they  get  along 
well  together?” 

“Not  so  very  well.  Mother  is  sick  most  of  the  time, 
which  made  it  hard  for  my  father.” 

“I  can  imagine.  Have  you  shown  your  mother  that 
letter  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“Nothing.  Only  cried.  I  can’t  get  her  to  talk.  I 
thought  I  would  wait  till  after  the  funeral.” 

“You  are  wise.  Has  your  father  any  relatives  in 
Boston?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I  never  heard  of  any.” 

“He  seems  to  have  been  a  reticent  man  about  his  own 
affairs.” 

“Yes,  he  was,  sir.  He  never  talked  of  himself.” 

“Was  he  absent  from  home  much?” 

“Not  at  all  until  lately.  For  the  last  two  weeks  he 
had  business  which  called  him  out  nearly  every  night.” 

“What  was  the  nature  of  this  business?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  sir.  I  never  heard  him  say.” 

“It  is  the  one  thing  you  want  to  find  out.  Did  he  re¬ 
ceive  many  visitors  at  the  house?” 

“None  at  all.  Nobody  ever  came  to  see  father,  but  my 
mother’s  friends  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.” 

“Alice,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  turning  to  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  “this  boy’s  story  interests  me.  Suppose  you  and 
I  take  a  run  out  to  his  house?  Harry  won’t  be  back  for 
two  hours  and  as  you  know,  we  can’t  start  for  New  York 
before  to-morrow,  anyway.” 

“I  should  like  nothing  better,”  replied  Alice.  “I  am 
interested,  too.” 

Andy  jumped  at  the  proposal. 

“I  haven’t  been  through  my  father’s  things  at  all,”  he 
said.  “Perhaps  if  experienced  detectives  like  you  go  over 
them  you  may  find  something  which  will  give  us  a  clew  to 
who  these  people  are.” 

“Such  is  my  idea,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “Let  us 
go.  But  stay,  perhaps  your  mother  will  object.  She  may 
regard  our  visit  as  an  intrusion.” 

“You  won’t  see  her  at  all,”  replied  Andy.  “She  keeps 
her  room  most  of  the  time,  anyway.  I  left  her  in  bed. 
I  don’t  think  she  means  to  get  up  to-day.” 

“Just  the  same,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “I  shall  not 
want  to  go  to  any  length  in  the  matter  without  consulting 
her.  Miss  Montgomery  can  do  that  before  we  leave,  if  she 
will  consent  to  see  her.” 

“I’ll  fix'  that,”  declared  Andy,  and  they  started  for 
East  Brookline  street. 

Arrived  at  the  house  Andy  conducted  them  directly  to 
the  death  chamber. 

The  old  detective  studied  the  face  of  the  dead  man 
long  and  earnestly. 

The  expression  of  horror  which  had  so  startled  Andy 
had  now  entirely  disappeared. 

His  father’s  face  had  assumed  its  usual  appearance. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

“My  boy,  I  think  your  father  must  have  been  either 


Russian  or  Polish,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  as  he  turned 
away. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Andy.  “I  am  ready 
to  believe  almost  anything  now.” 

And  Old  King  Brady’s  opinion  was  speedily  confirmed, 
for  locked  in  a  queer,  old-fashioned  iron  box,  discovered 
in  a  trunk,  he  found  the  proof. 

This  box,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  he  was  able  to  open  by 
aid  of  his  skeleton  keys. 

It  contained  a  number  of  letters,  some  dating  back 
many  years;  others  bearing  the  Boston  postmark  were  of 
very  recent  date. 

All  these  letters  were  written  in  Russian. 

The  Boston  ones  were  evidently  all  from  the  same 
person. 

“Pity  you  can’t  read  them,  Alice,”  remarked  the  old 
detective.  “If  they  were  in  almost  any  other  European 
language  you  could  help  us  out  now.” 

Alice,  be  it  understood,  is  really  a  remarkable  linguist. 

All  the  ordinary  European  languages  are  at  her  com¬ 
mand. 

The  daughter  of  a  missionarjq  born  and  brought  up  in 
China,  she  is  also  able  to  read  and  speak  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  languages,  Chinese. 

“Unfortunately,  I  am  not  in  it  when  it  comes  to  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Polish,”  she  said.  “But  I  daresay  we  can  easily 
get  these  letters  translated.” 

“Doubtless.  But  see  here,  boy.  You  will  notice  that  the 
older  letters  are  addressed  to  Charles  Lutzowsky.  Evi¬ 
dently  that  is  your  father’s  true  name.” 

“Perhaps  my  mother  will  know,”  said  Andy. 

Just  then  the  undertaker  entered. 

Andy  introduced  Old  King  Brady. 

The  undertaker  was  civil,  but  his  manner  indicated  that 
he  regarded  the  old  detective  as  an  intruder. 

“I  am  very  glad  you  came,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Did  you  find  any  peculiar  mark 
on  this  corpse?” 

The  undertaker  gave  a  slight  start. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said.  “There  is  a  very  peculiar  piece 
of  tattooing  on  his  breast.” 

“  That’s  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Let  me  explain  that  this 
young  man  feels,  for  certain  reasons,  that  his  father  was 
driven  to  suicide  through  fear  of  enemies.  He  has 
asked  me  to  look  into  the  matter.  We  detectives  are 
given  to  having  theories,  you  know.  I  have  formed  the 
theory  that  the  deceased  may  have  been  a  member  of  some 
secret  society.  Where  is  this  mark  you  speak  of.” 

“It  is  a  skeleton  arm,”  replied  the  undertaker.  “It  is 
about  two  inches  long,  but  it  is  done  in  colors  and  is  very 
distinct  and  perfect.” 

“I  should  greatly  like  to  see  it  if  not  too  much  trouble.” 

The  undertaker  glanced  at  Alice. 

“I  ll  leave  the  room,”  she  said,  and  she  walked  out 
into  the  hall. 

“Did  you  know  of  this  Andy?”  asked  the  old  detective. 

“No,”  replied  Andy.  “It  is  news  to  me.” 

The  undertaker  then  exhibited  the  mark. 

It  was  tattooed  in  red  and  blue,  and  was  a  perfect  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  skeleton  arm,  raised  as  if  to  grasp  some¬ 
thing,  as  the  hand  stood  open. 

“Singular  thing  for  a  man  to  have  tattooed  on  his 
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breast,"  said  Old  King  Brady.  “  It  must  be,  Andy,  that 
your  father  was  a  member  of  some  secret  society.  I  think 
we  may  say  that  we  have  found  our  first  clew.” 

Feeling  that  the  undertaker  had  a  right  to  some  idea 
of  what  they  were  driving  at  Old  King  Brady  explained 
Andys  suspicions. 

“And  do  you  intend  to  follow  the  matter  up?”  asked 
the  undertaker.  . 

“Haven't  decided  yet,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “We 
shall  have  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Lutzow  first.” 

The  undertaker  left,  much  to  Andy’s  relief. 

“There  is  one  point  I  want  to  speak  about,  Mr.  Brady,” 
he  said.  “You  notice  that  these  last  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  number  on  Chambers  street.” 

“Certainly.” 

“You  know  "where  that  is,  I  suppose?” 

“Of  course.  At  the  West  End.  Plenty  of  Russians 
there,  my  boy.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  I  have  been  through  there.  It  is  an 
awful  neighborhood.  I  can’t  imagine  what  can  ever  have 
taken  my  father  over  there  unless  it  is  that  he  went  to 
see  if  there  were  letters  for  him.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  go  there  and  see  what  I  can  find  out  about  it?” 

“That  might  be  to  run  directly  into  the  trouble  your 
father  feared  for  you.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have 
these  letters  translated.  But  let  us  continue  our  search.” 

They  did  so,  but  it  resulted  in  no  new  discovery  of  any 
importance. 

“Prepare  your  mother  for  an  interview  with  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Andy,”  the  old  detective  now  said. 

After  he  had  gone.  Old  King  Brady  went  to  one  of  the 
windows  and  raised  the  bottom  sash  to  its  full  heighth, 
remarking  that  the  room  was  very  close. 

The  window  overlooked  a  back  yard. 

Quite  close  to  the  house  was  a  large  pear  tree. 

Alice  noticed  it  and  made  the  remark  that  it  was  an 
unusually  large  pear  tree  to  be  found  in  a  hack  yard. 

“It  is  so,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Probably  it  was 
there  before  the  house  was  built,  and  is  the  remains  of 
some  old  orchard.” 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  a  start  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

“Look  here,  Alice,  am  I  losing  my  wits  or  do  I  see 
something  up  there  in  the  top  of  that  tree  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Where?”  demanded  Alice. 

Old  King  Brady  pointed. 

“I  see  it!”  cried  Alice.  “This  is  most  strange!” 

“What  does  it  look  like  to  you?” 

“The  bones  of  a  human  arm.” 

Old  King  Brady  got  out  a  small  but  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  glass  he  always  carries  and  turned  it  on  the  tree. 

“It  certainly  is  a  skeleton  arm,”  he  said.  “I  can  see 
the  beginning  of  the  hand.” 

“How  exceedingly  strange.” 

“It  is  a  discovery  of  great  importance  to  any  one  who 
works  up  this  case.” 

Andy  came  back  just  then. 

“My  mother  will  see  you,”  he  said  to  Alice.  “Will  you 
go  to  her  now?” 

Alice  assented  and  started  to  follow  Andy  from  the 
room. 

“You  will  come  right  back,  my  boy,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.” 


Andy  speedily  returned. 

Old  King  Brady  took  him  to  the  window  and  pointed  to 
the  pear  tree. 

“See  anything  peculiar  up  there  where  the  branches 
part?”  he  asked. 

“I  see  a  white  thing.  It  looks  like  a  bone.” 

“Look  at  it  now  through  this  opera  glass.” 

Andy  did  so. 

“Why,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  cried,  “is  it — can  it  be  a  skeleton 
arm?” 

“It  looks  so  to  me.” 

“How  ever  did  it  get  up  in  our  old  pear  tree?” 

“You  ask  me  too  much.  How  came  the  same  thing  to 
be  tattooed  on  your  father’s  breast?” 

“Shall  I  climb  up  and  get  it?” 

“Can  you,  without  breaking  your  neck?” 

“I  have  been  up  in  the  tree  many  a  time,  and  higher 
than  that,  too.” 

“Then  go  for  it,  but  be  very  careful.” 

The  old  detective  watched  Andy  from  the  moment  he 
appeared  in  the  back  yard  with  a  step-ladder. 

By  the  aid  of  the  ladder  he  was  able  to  reach  the  lower 
branches  and  he  went  up  the  remainder  of  the  way  as 
nimbly  as  a  squirrel. 

In  a  moment  he  had  the  gruesome  thing  in  his  hand. 

“Well?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady. 

“That’s  w’hat  it  is,”  called  Andy. 

“Bring  it  carefully  down.  Don’t  make  any  more  of  an 
exhibition  of  it  than  you  have  to.  You  may  be  observed 
from  some  of  the  back  windows.” 

Andy  descended  in  safety  and  in  a  moment  was  back 
in  the  room  holding  a  skeleton  arm. 

It  was  perfect,  hand  and  all. 

The  bones  were  neatly  articulated  with  brass  wires  in 
the  usual  way. 

“However  did  it  get  there?”  cried  Andy. 

“The  case  is  plain  enough,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“You  have  found  a  good  working  clew  to  this  mystery  up 
that  tree,  my  boy.” 

“But  whoever  put  it  there?  That’s  what  puzzles  me,” 
persisted  Andy. 

“No  puzzle  at  all,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “It  was 
put  there  by  your  dead  father.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRYING  TO  MAKE  A  START. 

Alice  was  ushered  into  a  darkened  room  where  a  woman, 
whose  face  bore  evident  traces  of  former  beauty,  lay  in 
bed. 

A  young  French  woman,  wearing  a  housemaid’s  cap, 
stood  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Lutzow,”  she  said.  “You  want  to  be 
careful  not  to  excite  her.  She  has  had  an  awful  shock  and 
is  very  weak. 

“You  may  leave  us,  Julie,”  said  the  widow  in  a  die- 
away  voice.  “I  have  been  through  so  much  to-day  that  I 
fancy  I  can  stand  the  excitement  of  this  interview.  Place 
a  chair  for  Miss  Montgomery  and  then  retire.” 

This  was  done  and  Alice  found  herself  alone  with  the 
invalid. 

“It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground,  Miss 
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Montgomery/’  she  said.  “My  son  has  explained  that  you 
and  Mr.  Brady  are  here  by  his  invitation,  and  why,  I  don’t 
know  what  to  say.  I  agree  with  Andy  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  capture  the  wretches  who  drove  my 
poor  husband  to  do  this  awful  deed.  What  is  more,  I 
don't  want  to  give  up  this  house  or  to  leave  Boston,  where 
I  was  born,  and  where  all  my  friends  and  relations  are. 
I'll  appeal  to  the  police  for  protection.  I  just  won’t  go, 
that’s  all.  As  for  the  business,  it  was  a  wicked  shame  to 
make  it  over  to  Mr.  Gallinger.  He’ll  just  sell  it  and 
pocket  the  money.  My  husband  must  have  been  crazy  to 
do  such  a  thing.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  crazy 
when  he  killed  himself.  He  had  been  acting  queer  for 
the  last  two  weeks.” 

“Then  you  would  like  to  have  us  take  the  matter  up?” 
asked  Alice. 

“Very  much.  I  must  have  somebody.  Andy  says  that 
this  Old  King  Brady  is  a  very  famous  detective.  If  only 
his  prices  aren’t  too  high.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  makes  much  difference,  Mrs.  Lut- 
zow.  Mr.  Brady  has  no  regular  prices  for  such  cases. 
He  only  asks  for  what  people  are  able  to  pay.” 

“Which  is  very  liberal  of  him,  I’m  sure.  But  what  did 
you  want  to  see  me  about?” 

“To  obtain  your  sanction  for  our  work  in  case  we  decide 
to  take  up  the  case.” 

“You  have  it.  I  hope  you  will  decide  to  take  it  up.” 

“And  to  ask  you  for  some  information  about  your  hus¬ 
band.” 

“Well,” 

“Of  what  nationality  was  he?” 

“Why,  he  was  a  Russian,  but  he  never  cared  to  have 
that  generally  known.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  I  believe  he  got  into  some  political  trouble  before 
he  came  to  this  country.  He  told  me  so  once.” 

“Has  he  any  relatives  in  Boston?” 

“Not  one,  nor  in  the  United  States.  He  has  often  told 
me  that.  He  liked  to  pass  for  a  German.  He  had  com¬ 
pletely  separated  himself  from  his  old  home  and  all  his 
former  friends.” 

“His  name  really  was  Lutzowsky,  was  it  not?” 

“Yes,  but  he  dropped  the  fsky’  before  I  met  him.” 

“Had  he  been  married  before?” 

“He  always  claimed  not.  But  dear  me,  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  men.  Who  can  tell  ?” 

“Now  about  this  skeleton  arm  which  is  tattooed  on  your 
husband’s  breast.  Old  King  Brady  is  making  quite  a 
point  of  that.  You  know  that  he  had  such  a  mark,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“Yes.  It  was  the  sign  of  a  secret  society  which  he 
joined  when  he  was  a  bo}q  so  he  always  told  me.” 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door. 

It  proved  to  be  Julie. 

“Mr.  Brady  wants  to  speak  to  the  lady  a  minute,”  she 
said. 

“I  shall  return,  Mrs.  Lutzow,”  said  Alice,  rising,  and 
she  left  the  room. 

Old  King  Brady  was  in  the  hall,  and  he  exhibited  the 
skeleton  arm. 

“The  boy  got  it  out  of  the  tree,”  he  explained.  “I 


want  you  to  tell  the  woman  about  it.  Is  she  very  nervous? 

I  should  like  to  have  her  see  it.”  ' 

“Whv,  I  don’t  find  her  particularly  nervous,  replied 

Alice.  “On  the  contrary,  I  consider  her  quite  self-con¬ 
tained.  She  declares  she  won’t  sell  the  house  nor  quit 
Boston.  She  wants  us  to  take  up  the  case.” 

“Tell  her  we  will  do  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  nave 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  and  am  resolved 
to  see  it  through.  If  you  think  best,  take  in  the  .'ikeueton 

“I’ll  risk  it,”  replied  Alice,  and  with  the  singular  find 
she  re-entered  the  room. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was  going  to  ha^  ^e.ious 
trouble. 

Mrs.  Lutzow  gave  a  scream  and  half  rose  from  the  bed. 

“For  pity  sake,  what  have  you  there?”  she  cried.  Oh, 
my  nerves !  I  shall  faint !  Hand  me  the  salts  there  in 
my  dresser.  Miss  Montgomery,  do  take  that  horrid  thing 
away.” 

It  was  just  put  on,  Alice  felt,  when,  after  handing  her 
the  smelling  salts  and  starting  for  the  door,  the  woman 
called  her  back. 

“Where  did  you  ever  get  it?”  she  demanded,  curiously. 

“It  was  seen  by  Old  King  Brady  hanging  in  the  branches 
of  the  pear  tree  in  the  back  3-ard,  Mrs.  Lutzow,”  explained 
Alice.  “Andy  climbed  the  tree  and  brought  it  down.” 

“But  how  on  earth  did  it  ever  get  there?” 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  of  course.  Mr. 
Brady  is  anxious  to  learn  what  you  know  about  it.” 

“What  I  know  about  it!  Why,  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  of  course.  How  should  I  ?” 

“But  Mr.  Brady  has  a  theory  that  it  is  the  death  em¬ 
blem  of  the  secret  society  to  which  your  husband  belonged. 
That  it  may  have  been  sent  to  him  last  night  and  that  in 
his  rage  at  receiving  it  he  flung  it  out  of  the  window  and 
it  lodged  in  the  pear  tree.” 

“I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

“Might  it  have  been  received  without  you  knowing  it?” 

“Certainly.  I  was  in  bed  all  day  yesterday,  so  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  went  on.  Don’t  Andy  know?” 

“He  says  not.  Possibly  one  of  the  servants - ” 

“I  keep  but  one  besides  the  maid.” 

“Does  the  maid  attend  on  the  door?” 

“Not  at  all.  She  only  attends  on  me.  The  kitchen 
girl  attends  on  the  door.” 

“Suppose  we  ask  her  if  any  package  came  for  Mr. 
Lutzow.” 

“Very  well.  I  want  to  help  along,  of  course.  Be  good 
enough  to  ring  the  bell.” 

Alice  did  so,  and  Julie  appeared. 

“Ask  Maggie  if  any  package  was  handed  in  for  Mr. 
Lutzow  last  evening,”  said  the  invalid. 


The  maid  was  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

“Maggie  says  that  a  package  was  delivered  at  the  door 
by  a  boy  about  seven  o’clock,”  she  said. 

“What  sort  of  a  looking  package  was  it?”  asked  Alice. 
Long  and  thin  and  done  up  in  brown  paper,”  was  the 
reply. 


“You  may  leave  us,”  moaned  the  widow. 
Andy  here.” 

Andy  came. 


“Stay;  send 
•  * 
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"At  what  time  did  your  father  tell  you  that  he  wanted 
ven  to  wake  him  at  seven  o'clock?”  asked  his  mother. 

“It  was  about  nine  o’clock,”  was  the  reply. 

“It  seems  that  a  long,  thin  package  was  handed  in  by 
a  boy  at  seven  last  evening.  We  are  wondering  if  it  could 
have  contained  the  dreadful  thing  you  found  in  the  tree.” 

‘‘Ill  bet  it  did!"  cried  Andy.  “That's  what  scared 
father  and  drove  him  to  kill  himself.  Old  King  Brady 
thinks  it  is  the  death  warning  of  some  secret  society  to 
which  father  belonged.” 

“It  is  all  very  dreadful,”  moaned  the  widow.  “How 
my  husband  could  have  inflicted  such  a  thing  on  me  I 
can  t  understand.  He  ought  to  have  come  to  me  and  told 
me  all  about  it.  I  could  have  advised  him.  But  it  was 
just  like  him  never  to  think  of  anyone  but  himself.” 

This  was  too  discouraging. 

Andy  seemed  about  to  make  some  retort,  but  Alice  mo¬ 
tioned  for  silence. 

“Do  I  understand  you  would  like  to  have  us  go  ahead 
with  this  business,  Mrs.  Lutzow?”  she  asked. 

“I  should,  most  decidedly,”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  well.  I  will  so  report  to  Mr.  Brady,”  said  Alice, 
and  she  left  the  room. 

Andy  followed  her  out. 

They  re-entered  the  death  chamber  to  find  Old  King 
Brady  ready  to  go. 

Alice  told  him  what  Mrs.  Lutzow  had  said. 

“Very  well,  Andy.  We  will  take  up  your  case,”  said 
the  old  detective.  “I  can’t  do  anything  more  on  it  to-day, 
but  my  partner,  Young  King  Brady,  will  go  to  that 
number  on  Chambers  street  and  isee  what  he  can  learn. 
Probably  it  will  be  right  after  supper.  Say  about  eight 
o’clock.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  call  at  the  hotel  about 
nine  and  hear  what  he  has  to  report.  In  the  meantime 
Miss  Montgomery  will  see  if  she  can  get  these  letters 
translated.” 

Andy  thanked  him  and  the  detective  withdrew. 

It  was  now  almost  five  o’clock,  and  the  troubled  boy; 
went  into  the  square,  where  he  walked  about  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

By  the  end  of  that  time  his  mind  was  made  up. 

“I’m  going  over  to  the  West  End  to  meet  young  Mr. 
Brady,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  must  do  something,  or  I 
shall  go  mad.” 

Such  was  his  restlessness  or  enterprise — call  it  which 

you  will. 

So  Andy  got  his  supper  at  a  restaurant  and  about  half 
past  seven  turned  up  in  that  quaint,  busy  section  of  old 
Boston,  the  West  End. 

There  is  no  place  just  like  it  in  any  city  in  the  United ; 

States. 

The  North  End  is  the  oldest  part  of  Boston,  the  West 
End  comes  next.  The  great  fire  of  forty  years  ago,  which  i 
swept  away  so  many  old  landmarks,  did  not  touch  it,  nor 
has  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  modern  builder  penetrated 
there  to  any  extent. 

Thu-  the  West  End  remains  a  vast  collection  of  quaint 
old  red  brick  buildings,  once  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 

Ibut  no  r  given  over  to  the  very  poor. 

Here  lies  the  colored  quarter,  the  Greek  and  Yiddish 
quarters,  with  many  Russians,  Poles  and  Italians  sand- 
I  wiched  in. 


Its  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  it  abounds  in  alleys 
and  blind  courts. 

It  cannot  strictly  be  termed  the  criminal  quarter. 

The  crooks,  thieves  and  shady  people  generally  hover 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  West  End  in  the  vacinity  of  Bow- 
doin  square. 

Andy  found  No.  -  Chambers  street  a  shabby,  old 

three-story  brick  house,  with  dormer  windows  and  swelled 
front. 

But  shabby  as  it  was  the  house  was  still  the  best  pre¬ 
served  on  the  block  and  seemed  to  be  occupied  by  one 
family  only,  judging  from  the  frowsy  lace  curtains  at  the 
windows  and  its  general  air  of  superiority  over  the 
crowded  tenements  all  about  it. 

Andy  kept  on  the  move,  passing  and  repassing  the  house, 
ever  watching  for  the  appearance  of  some  one  wrho  was 
his  idea  of  Young  King  Brady. 

At  last,  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight,  a  well-dressed, 
business-like  young  fellow  came  briskly  down  the  street 
and  stopped  for  an  instant  in  front  of  the  house. 

“That’s  him,  sure,”  thought  Andy,  and  he  hurried  for¬ 
ward. 

“Just  a  minute,  sir,”  he  called,  as  the  young  man  was 
starting  up  the  steps.  “Please  are  you  Young  King 
Brady?” 

“That’s  who  I  am,”  replied  the  }Toung  man.  “Are  you 
Andy?” 

“That’s  me.” 

“You  were  described  to  me.  That  is  how  I  knew  you 
so  readily.  But  let  us  walk  on.  We  must  not  be  seen 
standing  here.” 

“What  brought  you  here?”  he  inquired  as  they  walked 
along.  “I  thought  you  were  to  come  to  the  hotel?” 

“I  just  had  to  come  here,  sir.  If  you  only  knew  how 
anxious  I  am.” 

“Naturally.  I  don’t  know  as  your  coming  here  can  do 
any  good,  nor  do  I  see  that  it  can  do  any  particular  harm. 
I  suppose  you  are  wanting  to  go  in  there  with  me.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  out  something  about  your  father.” 

“I  should  like  to  go  in.” 

“Then  you  may.  As  I  shall  take  no  chances  there  can’t 
be  much  danger.” 

“Did  Old  King  Brady  get  those  letters  translated?” 

“Unfortunately  not.  Miss  Montgomery  took  them  to  a 
Russian  whom  she  knows,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  secret 
cipher,  to  which  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  the 
key.” 

“That’s  an  awful  disappointment  to  me.” 

“We  were  disappointed.  It  cannot  be  helped,  however. 
If  they  were  in  English  I  dare  say  Old  King  Bradv  would 
be  able  to  succeed  in  deciphering  them,  for  he  is  very  good 
at  such  work,  but  Russian  is  too  much  for  him  and  Miss 
Montgomery’s  Russian  is  not  equal  to  the  job.  Shall  we 
return  ?” 

Andy  assented,  of  course,  and  Harry,  as  Yroung  King 
Brady  is  usually  called,  rang  the  bell. 

He  had  to  ring  a  second  time  before  there  was  any 
answer. 

Then  the  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  man  with  a 
long  gray  beard. 

“Can  I  sec  the  gentleman  of  the  house?”  asked  Harry. 
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The  old  man  looked  at  him  steadily  and  then  looked  at 
Andy. 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“I  wanted  to  inquire  about  letters  for  Mr.  Lutzow,” 
replied  Harry.  “Do  you  know  the  man?” 

“Yes,  I  know  him,”  was  the  slow  reply. 

“He  is  dead.” 

“Dead!” 

“Yes.” 

“When  did  he  die?” 

“Last  night.” 

“What  happened  him?” 

“He  committed  suicide.” 

“Oh!” 

“Are  you  the  gentleman  of  the  house?” 

“No.  Are  you  Mr.  Lutzow’ s  son?” 

“No;  I  am,”  put  in  Andy,  before  Harry  could  stop  him. 
It  was  a  bad  break,  and  one  destined  to  cost  Andy  Lut- 
zow  dear. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  INTRUDER. 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  that  boy,”  remarked  Old 
King  Brady  at  the  supper  table  that  evening,  while  he  was 
explaining  Andy’s  case  to  Harry.  I  should  like  to  help 
him  if  I  can,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  seems  to  be  to 
track  this  skeleton  arm  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
That  its  receipt  drove  Mr.  Lutzow  to  take  his  own  life  I 
am  well  assured.” 

But  although  these  three  skilled  detectives  discussed 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  the  old  detective  could  fix 
upon  no  line  of  action. 

The  only  visible  point  of  beginning  was  to  attach  the 
house  to  which  the  letters  to  the  dead  man  had  been 
addressed  and  Harry  was  sent  to  attend  to  this  as  per 
the  old  detective’s  agreement  with  Andy,  as  has  been  seen. 

But  after  he  had  gone  Old  King  Brady  got  to  think- 
ing. 

“Alice,”  he  said,  after  pacing  the  floor  in  silence,  “I 
am  going  back  to  East  Brookline  street.  I  believe  I  will 
watch  with  that  corpse  to-night.” 

“Why?”  asked  Alice.  “What  notion  have  you  got  now?” 

“Call  it  a  notion  if  you  will.  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  line 
of  argument.  Here  are  the  premises.  A  man  joins  a  Rus¬ 
sian  secret  society,  probably  a  bunch  of  Nihilists.  Let  us 
say  that  he  betrays  them  and  flees  to  America,  where,  under 
an  assumed  name  probably,  he  marries,  settles  down  and 
acquires  a  good  business  and  some  property.  Suddenly 
his  old  associates  discover  his  whereabouts.  If  they  were 
out  merely  for  revenge  they  would  have  found  means  to 
assassinate  him  at  once.  They  don’t  do  this.  They  cor¬ 
respond  with  him.  The  early  part  of  the  correspondence 
bears  Russian  postmarks.  There  they  drop  it.  Two  years 
elapse,  according  to  the  dates  of  those  letters.  Then  they 
begin  again  writing  from  Boston.  They  wind  up  by  send¬ 
ing  him  what  I  still  believe  to  be  a  death  warning,  which 
frightens  him  into  killing  himself.” 

“Those  are  your  premises,”  said  Alice,  as  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  paused.  “Now  what  conclusion  do  you  draw  from 
them  ?” 

“Just  this,  that  the  fact  of  these  people  first  writing 


from  Russia  and  then  following  it  up  from  Boston  and  not 
assassinating  the  man  shows  that  they  want  something 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  his  possession.  It  may  be 
information  which  he  alone  possessed.  It  may  be  some 
paper  or  anything  else  you  like  to  imagine.  They  did  not 
get  it.  That  is  evident.  Now  he  is  dead,  and  the  question 
is  what  steps  will  they  take  to  get  it?  If  they  believe 
what  they  want  is  hidden  in  his  house  and  they  know  he  is 
dead,  which  they  probably  do,  they  will  surely  make  a 
move  to  get  into  the  house  to-night.” 

“Ingeniously  enough  argued,”  replied  Alice.  “Perhaps 
you  are  right.  It  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  watch.” 

“That’s  what  I  think,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “The 
deciphering  of  those  letters  seems  to  me  impossible.  Of 
course  those  exist  who  can  probably  do  it,  but  we  can’t 
get  at  them,  so  as  clews  they  are  worthless.  We  have  to 
find  something  else  to  work  with,  that  is  sure.  I  propose 
to  go  on  the  watch.  You  can  inform  the  boy  that  he  will 
find  me  at  his  house  when  he  comes  in.” 

So  Old  King  Brady  returned  to  East  Brookline  street. 

Julie  answered  his  ring. 

He  inquired  for  Andy,  finding  him  absent,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  would  prove  the  case. 

“You  can  say  to  Mrs.  Lutzow  that  I  propose  to  watch 
in  the  death  chamber  to-night,”  said  the  old  detective. 
“If  she  wants  me  I  am  at  her  command.” 

He  went  to  Mr.  Lutzow’s  room  and  lighted  the  gas, 
turning  it  down  low.  ^ 

There  was  a  large  closet  in  the  room  well  filled  with 
the  dead  man’s  effects. 

Old  King  Brady  at  once  proceeded  to  empty  it,  carrying 
the  things  into  a  hall  bedroom. 

He  left  only  one  trunk  on  which  to  sit  if  it  became 
necessary  to  retire  to  the  closet,  and  then  sat  down  to 
begin  his  lonely  watch  in  the  room. 

He  had  not  been  ]png  at  it  when  there  came  a  low 
knock  on  the  door. 

Old  King  Brady  arose  and  opened  it. 

There  stood  Mrs.  Lutzow  in  a  pink  wrapper  with  a 
shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

“You  are  Old  King  Brady,  I  suppose?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  madam.  Mrs.  Lutzow?” 

“Yes,  sir.  May  I  come  in?” 

“Why,  surely,  madam.  This  is  your  own  house.” 

She  entered  and  closed  the  door. 

“Do  you  wish  to  look  at  your  husband?”  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  asked.  “I  can  retire,”  he  added. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  woman.  “I  have  taken  my  last  look 
at  him.  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.” 

Old  King  Brady  placed  a  chair. 

“Why  are  you  watching  here  to-night?”  asked  Mrs. 
Lutzow  then. 

Old  King  Brady  explained  his  theory  at  some  length. 

“I  believe  you  are.  right,”  said  the  woman  then.  “It 
is  surely  papers  they  want.  There  is  a  queer  iron  box  that 
Charlie  had.  He  would  never  let  me  see  the  inside  of  it 
Probably  there  are  papers  in  it  which  are  of  value  to  these 
wretches.” 

“Is  this  the  box?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  producing 
the  one  from  which  the  letters  were  taken. 

“YTes,  that  is  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow.  “I  wish  we 
could  open  it.” 
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“See,  it  is  already  open,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  raising 
the  lid.  “I  opened  it  with  my  skeleton  keys  this  morning. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  bunch  of  letters,  written  in 
cipher  and  addressed  to  your  husband  at  No. - Cham¬ 

bers  street.  Some  bore  Russian  postmarks  and  dated 
back  two  years.  Others  were  postmarked  in  Boston  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  They  cannot  be  read  for,  as  I  say, 
they  are  written  in  a  Russian  cipher.” 

“I  don't  think  that  is  it,”  said  Mrs.  Lutzow.  "That  box 
has  been  in  my  husband’s  possession  ever  since  we  were 
married.  He  always  made  a  mystery  of  it.  He  must 
have  taken  out  what  he  formerly  had  concealed  there. 
Or,  perhaps,  it  has  a  false  bottom.” 

"No,  there  is  no  false  bottom  here,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  turning  up  the  box. 

But  even  as  he  said  it  his  sharp  ear  caught  a  slight 
rattle. 

"Wait!”  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  probably  mistaken.  Let 
me  measure.” 

He  produced  a  pocket  rule  and  applied  it  to  the  box. 

"Why,  surely!”  he  exclaimed.  "There  is  half  an  inch 
space  unaccounted  for  here.” 

"I  knew  it!”  cried  Mrs.  Lutzow,  triumphantly.  "Can 
you  open  it?” 

"I  can  try.  It  is  probably  controlled  by  some  secret 
spring.  Let  me  see.” 

Old  King  Brady  worked  over  the  box  for  fully  twenty 
minutes. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up,”  he  said  at  last. 

"Don't,  please  don’t !”  protested  Mrs.  Lutzow.  "I  am 
sure  that  there  is  something  of  importance  in  that  box. 
Try  again.” 

"Ha!  I  think  I  have  it!”  exclaimed  the  old  detective. 

He  had  pressed  the  two  sides  of  the  box  with  consider¬ 
able  force  and  saw  that  there  was  a  slight  give  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bottom. 

Now  he  pressed  still  harder  and  sure  enough  the  false 
bottom  flew  up,  revealing  a  long  envelope  beneath. 

The  old  detective  hastened  to  open  it. 

The  contents  proved  to  be  several  time-worn  letters, 
written  in  Russian. 

"Little  use  to  us,”  he  said,  exhibiting  them  to  Mrs. 
Lutzow.  "Still,  if  it  is  just  ordinary  Russian,  I  can  easily 
have  it  translated.” 

The  letters  were  without  envelopes  and  Old  King  Brady 
was  unable  to  read  the  addresses.  They  did  not  seem  to 
be  proper  names. 

"Shall  I  keep  them?”  he  asked. 

"I  wish  you  wrould,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow.  "I  am  most 
curious  to  know  what  they  are  about.  You  see,  I  know 
next  to  nothing  of  my  husband’s  past.  He  never  would 
confide  in  me.  It  has  made  me  miserable  all  my  married 

life.” 

"I  will  see  what  I  can  do,”  was  the  reply,  and  shortly 
afterward  Mrs.  Lutzow  left. 

Midnight  came  and  passed. 

Mrs.  Lutzow  looked  in  again  about  one  o’clock. 

"Andy  hasn’t  come  home  yet,”  she  said.  "What  can 
be  the  reason?  Do  you  know?” 

"I’m  sure  I  don’t,  madam,”  replied  Old  King  Brady, 
who  was  himself  becoming  alarmed  on  the  boy’s  account. 

Two  o’clock  came.  Old  King  Brady  was  dozing  in  his 


chair  when  suddenly  he  heard  the  woman  enter  the  room 
again. 

He  sprang  up  with  a  start. 

"Has  your  son  come  in  yet?”  he  demanded. 

"Hush !  No,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow,  putting  her  finger 
to  her  lips.  "We  want  to  be  on  our  guard.  There  is  a 
man  coming  over  the  back  fence.  I  saw  him  out  of  my 
window.” 

"Get  back  to  your  room  quigk!”  breathed  the  old  detec¬ 
tive. 

"No!  I  propose  to  remain  here  with  you,”  she  said, 
decidedly. 

This  opposition  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undesired. 

"You  better  go,”  urged  Old  King  Brady. 

"I  won’t!  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

"Hide  in  this  closet  and  see  if  the  man  comes  into  the 
room.  Then  watch  him.” 

"Then  I  will  do  the  same.” 

"But,  my  dear  madam - ” 

"Don’t  attempt  to  argue  with  me,  Mr.  Brady.  This 
is  my  own  house,  and  I  propose  to  do  as  I  please  in  it.” 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  closet  and  stepped  inside. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  oppose  her. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  down  into  the  yard. 

It  was  as  she  had  said. 

A  man  was  attempting  to  open  the  back  door. 

As  the  house  stood  two  doors  from  the  corner,  he  must 
have  climbed  several  fences  in  order  to  get  into  the  yard. 

Old  King  Brady,  therefore,  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  an  ordinary  burglar. 

He  went  out  into  the  hall  and  stood  listening. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  stealthy  footsteps  on 
the  stairs. 

Now  he  retreated  to  the  closet  and  drew  the  door  almost 
shut. 

"Now  listen,”  he  whispered.  "He  is  in  the  house.  He 
is  coming  upstairs.  I  hope  you  realize  how  important  it 
is  for  you  to  keep  still.” 

He  drew  a  revolver  as  he  spoke. 

Old  King  Brady  had  turned  the  key  in  the  door  and 
removed  it  from  the  lock. 

He  was  curious  to  learn  if  the  man  knew  which  room 
was  Mr.  Lutzow’s  and  if  he  had  skeleton  keys. 

He  had ! 

The  old  detective  now  heard  him  working  them  in  the 
lock. 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened  and  the  man  came 
stealing  into  the  room,  holding  an  electric  flashlight,  which 
he  immediately  shut  off. 

Through  the  crack  of  the  door  Old  King  Brady  could 
see  him  distinctly.  Mrs.  Lutzow  was  looking  out  under 
his  arm. 

The  man  was  a  monster  in  size. 

He  stood  fully  six  feet  four  and  was  stout  in  proportion. 

His  face,  although  that  of  a  man  of  intelligence,  was 
indescribably  ugly.  He  wore  a  full  black  beard  and  from 
his  general  appearance  Old  King  Brady  took  him  to  be  a 
Russian. 

His  only  fear  now  was  that  of  discovery  by  the  opening 
of  the  closet  door  and  he  stood  prepared. 
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As  for  Mrs.  Lutzow  be  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better 
ally. 

The  supposed  nervous  invalid  stood  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

The  man,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  room,  walked  to 
the  casket  and  looked  down  upon  the  face  of  the  dead. 

Then  he  spat  on  the  glass  cover,  muttering  some  in¬ 
comprehensible  words. 

Had  he  attempted  to  go  further  Old  King  Brady  was 
prepared  to  jump  on  him,  but  he  turned  away  and  began 
pulling  open  the  drawers  of  theN dresser. 

He  hastily  rummaged  about  among  their  contents,  but 
did  not  appear  to  find  what  he  was  looking  for. 

Next  he  tackled  the  old  mahogany  bureau  and  there  he 
found  the  iron  box. 

An  expression  of  triumph  overspread  his  face  as  he  drew 

it  out. 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  he  left  the  room. 

“He  thinks  he  has  got  what  he  wants,”'  chuckled  Mrs. 
Lutzow.  “  How  splendidly  we  have  fooled  him !  And 
you  would  have  given  up,  Mr.  Brady,  only  for  me.  Now 
what  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“Shadow  him  and  solve  this  mystery,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  the  house.” 

“I — afraid!  No!  Go!  Something  tells  me  that  these 
wretches  have  got  my  Andy  into  their  clutches.  I  should 
have  done  better  if  I  had  refused  to  let  him  meddle  with 
the  matter.  I  see  that  now.” 

“I’m  going,  Mrs.  Lutzow.” 

“Go,”  repeated  the  woman,  and  Old  King  Brady  left 
the  room. 

He  could  not  hear  a  sound. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  man  must  have  reached  the 
back  door  by  this  time. 

Old  King  Brady  ran  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANDY  IS  TRAPPED  BY  NAIDA. 

The  bearded  man  looked  harder  than  ever  at  Andy 
when  he  made  the  announcement  that  he  was  Mr.  Lutzow’s 
son. 

“Come  in,”  he  said  then.  “The  gentleman  is  not  here, 
but  you  shall  see  his  daughter.” 

“We  will  wait  here,”  replied  Harry. 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  retreated,  leaving  them 
standing  in  the  hall  with  the  door  open. 

He  did  not  return. 

A  little  later  a  good-looking  young  woman  of  perhaps 
twenty  years  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

She  came  forward  and  asked  what  was  wanted. 

“Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  Lutzow?”  asked 
Harry. 

“Perhaps  yes  and  perhaps  no,”  was  the  reply.  “Who 
are  you  who  comes  here  with  that  question?” 

“Mr.  Lutzow  is  dead.  I  am  a  detective.” 

“I  thought  so.” 

“Listen,  miss.  I  make  no  mystery  of  it.  Mrs.  Lutzow 
never  knew  much  about  her  husband’s  past  life.  She  is 
very  desirous  of  finding  out  something  about  it  for  certain 
reasons.  She  has  hired  me.” 

“You  got  this  address  from  certain  letters  found  after 
Mr.  Lutzow’s  death.” 


“Yes.” 

“I  thought  as  much.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  Mr. 
Lutzow  knew  my  father.  He  asked  permission  to  have 
some  of  his  mail  sent  here,  and  it  was  given.  That  is  all.” 

“Can  I  see  your  father?” 

“He  is  not  home.” 

“May  I  ask  his  name?” 

“His  name  is  Rubidortf,”  snapped  the  girl,  evidently 
amazed  at  Harry’s  persistence. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  replied  Harry,  and  raising  his 
hat  he  withdrew. 

He  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  matter  any 
further. 

Secretly  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  man  with  the  beard 
was  the  girl’s  father. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  crowding  these  people 
too  hard  and  he  said  as  much  to  Andy,  who  seemed  to 
regard  the  whole  affair  as  a  failure. 

“We  will  tackle  them  again  in  some  other  way,”  Harry 
assured  him. 

And  then  he  added  kindly : 

“That  was  a  bad  break  you  made  when  you  gave  away 
your  name.” 

“I  suppose  it  was,”  replied  And}g  “but  I  did  it  without 
thinking.  I  ought  to  have  let  you  do  all  the  talking.” 

They  went  to  Young’s  to  find  Old  King  Brady  gone  to 
East  Brookline  street. 

“I  suppose  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  right  home,” 
said  Andy. 

Harry  assured  him  that  it  was,  and  he  left. 

Andy  left  the  hotel  by  the  front  way  and  passing  through 
City  Hall  place  came  out  on  to  School  street. 

Here  he  turned  down  towards  Washington  street  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  car,  but  before  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  short  block  a  girl  came  up  alongside  of  him 
and  spoke. 

“Mr.  Lutzow,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,”  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  wore  a  half  veil,  which  she  raised  as  she  spoke. 

“Do  you  recognize  me?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  sure,”  replied  Andy.  “You  are  the  3Toung  lady 
I  just  saw  over  on  Chambers  street.” 

“I  am.  My  name  is  Naida  Rubidorff.  1  know  all 
about  your  father,  tut  I  wasn’t  going  to  speak  out  before 
any  detective  sent  by  your  mother.  You  can  understand 
why.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  do.” 

“Let  us  walk  along  on,  we  shall  attract  attention.” 

She  turned  down  Washington  street,  Andy  keeping  at 
her  side. 

“I  cant  tell  you  how  terribly  we  feel  about  your 
father,”  continued  the  girl.  “It  came  to  me  as  such  a 
dreadful  shock.  Why,  only  night  before  last  he  was  at 
our  house.  Still  we  are  not  surprised.” 

“Tell  me  something?  ’  cried  And}',  carried  away  by  this 
expression  of  sympathy,  and  his  own  curiosity.  “I  want 
to  know  all.” 

And  so  you  shall,”  replied  the  girl.  “I  know  my 
father  would  wish  it.  That  is  why  1  followed  you.  I  hope 
you  wont  think  it  bold  of  me.  There  are  tilings  wtiich 
you  ought  to  know.” 
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“And  why  shouldn’t  my  mother  know  them  as  well 
as  1  ?” 

“Can  you  ask?  You  surely  must  know  how  shamefully 
4  she  has  treated  your  father.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Isn't  that  putting  it  rather  strong? 
They  had  their  differences,  of  course,  but  then  my  mother 
*  is  a  neryous  invalid,  and — — ” 

“We  will  cut  that  out,”  broke  in  Naida.  “It  is  nothing 
to  the  point  anyway.  How  did  your  father  die?” 

“He  poisoned  himself.” 

“With  what?” 

“I  don't  know.  We  shan't  know  that  till  after  the  post¬ 
mortem.”  i 

.  “When  will  it  be  held?” 

“To-morrow,  the  coroner  said.  But  do  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say.” 

“'First  tell  me,  was  there  anything  found  in  the  room? 
Anything  peculiar?” 

Inwardly  And)''  knew  that  he  had  no  business  to  talk 
freely  to  this  strange  girl,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  personally  that  he  promptly  asked  if  she 
referred  to  a  skeleton  arm. 

“YYs,”  replied  the  girl. 

“It  wasn’t  found  in  the  room.  It  was  found  up  a  tree 
in  the  back  yard.” 

“  Then  your  father  must  have  thrown  it  there  in  his  rage 
at  having  received  it.” 

“That’s  what  we  think.  What  is  there  about  the  thing, 
anyway.” 

“  Why,  I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  it  has  to  do  with  a 
secret  spciety  to  which  your  father  once  belonged.  They 
send  a  skeleton  arm  as  a  death  signal  to  those  they  mean 
to  kffl.” 

“What  is  this  secret  society?” 

“I  don’t  know  its  name,  but  I  do  know  where  they 
meet.  They  are  holding  a  meeting  to-night.  I  can  take 
you  to  the  place  if  you  would  like  to  go.  Perhaps  you  can 
learn  what  it  all  means  and  who  the  men  are  who  hounded 
your  father  to  death.” 

“YY>u  can!” 

“I  certainly  can.  What  is  more,  I  will  if  you  feel  that 
you  can  trust  me.  I  should  like  to  see  your  father’s  death 
avenged.” 

“But  how  is  it  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do 
'  this?  Is  your  father  a  member  of  the  society?” 

“No,  no !  He  hates  these  men  quite  as  much  as  Mr, 
Lutzow  did.  I  shouldn’t  dare  to  let  him  know  that  I  know 
as  much  as  I  do.  He  would  chase  me  out  of  the  house.” 

“Then  how  is  it  you  came  to  know  about  these  people? 
...  I  want  to  understand.” 

“They  meet  at  the  house  of  the  father  of  a  girl  who  is 
my  most  intimate  friend,  and  she  has  told  me  about  them. 

«■  She  fixed  it  so  that  we  could  overhear  their  talk  one  night. 
It  was  I  who  gave  your  father  the  first  warning  that  they 
were  about  to  condemn  him  to  death.” 

“But  why  did  they  do  it?  What  had  he  done  to  them?” 

“They  claimed  that  he  had  betrayed  their  secrets  to  the 
Russian  government.  He  says  he  didn’t,  that  he  only 
pulled  away  from  them  because  he  was  tired  of  the  way 
.  they  were  going  on.” 

“What  are  they  ?  Nihilists,  plotting  against  the  Russian 
government?”  1 


“Something  like  that.  I  don’t  know  exactly  as  I  told 
you  before.  Do  you  want  to  go?  Then  you  can  tell  your 
detectives,  and  they  can  arrest  these  men.” 

“But  your  friend?  Does  she  want  to  see  her  father 
get  into  trouble?” 

“He  is  only  her  stepfather,  and  she  hates  him.  I  think 
she  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him  arrested.  But  don’t 
go  if  you  don’t  want  to,  Mr.  Lutzow,  nor  if  you  suspect 
me.  I  assure  you  my  only  idea  is  to  act  for  your  good.” 

Andy  was  now  in  a  quandary. 

He  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  to  listen  to  this  girl. 

But  her  manner  was  so  persuasive  and  we  must  add  her 
face  so  pretty,  that  he  found  himself  willing  to  yield  to 
her. 

It  was  the  old  desire  to  do  something  tacked  on  to  a 
woman’s  wiles. 

“You  are  sure  I  won’t  get  you  into  trouble?”  he  asked. 

“There  isn’t  the  least  danger,”  replied  Naida.  “If 
there  was,  of  course  I  shouldn’t  be  here.  But,  anyway,  I 
think  we  better  cut  it  out  for  I  see  you  are  afraid.” 

This  was  a  dare. 

Amty  was  not  one  of  the  kind  who  accepted  dares. 

“I’ll  go,”  he  said,  suddenly  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
“Where  is  the  place?” 

“Little  Snow  Hill.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  that  is.” 

“It’s  over  at  the  North  End  at  no  great  distance  from 
where  we  are  now.” 

They  had  kept  steadily  walking  as  they  talked  and  had 
now  reached  Haymarket  square. 

“Come,  you  want  to  decide,”  said  Naida,  “for  if  you 
are  not  going  then  I  am  going  home,  and  here  is  where  I 
turn  off.” 

“I  said  I’d  go,”  replied  Andy,  “and  I’m  not  going  to 
take  it  back.” 

“Then  come  on,”  said  the  girl,  and  she  started  across 
the  square,  turning  down  Salem  street. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  pawnbrokers  and  old  clothes 
men. 

Andy  really  knew  nothing  about  the  North  End. 

They  pushed  on,  Naida  keeping  up  a  constant  stream  of 
talk. 

They  wound  in  and  out  various  crooked  streets,  coming 
at  last  to  one  which  bore  the  name  Snow  Hill  sure  enough. 

Turning  again  here  in  a  minute  they  came  to  an  alley 
with  houses  on  either  side. 

All  but  one  were  low,  old-fashioned  dwellings,  dating 
back  nearly  a  century. 

This  was  very  narrow  and  very  tall. 

It  towered  three  stories  above  the  rest  of  the  houses  in 
the  alley. 

It  was  old  and  shabby. 

Lights  burned  in  the  windows  of  the  first  two  stories, 
but  above  all  was  dark. 

“Now  here  we  are,”  said  Naida,  stopping  in  front  of  it. 
“This  is  the  house.” 

Andy  seemed  to  hesitate. 

“Say,  it’s  a  tough-looking  joint,”  he  remarked. 

“Would  you  expect  these  people  to  meet  in  a  palace?” 
retorted  Naida.  “Anyway,  here  is  where  they  do  meet. 

I  But  although  we  have  come  all  this  way  I  don’t  care  if  it  is 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HARRY  HITS  OLD  KING  BRADY’S  TRAIL. 


for  nothing.  You  don’t  have  to  follow  me  in  unless  you 
want  to.  Understand  that.” 

“You  are  going  in  anyway?” 

“Sure  I  am.  If  you  haven’t  got  courage  enough  to 
listen  to  these  plotters  and  find  out  who  it  was  that  sent 
your  father  the  skeleton  arm,  then  I  have.  I  tell  you 
again  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  see  him  avenged  as  you  can 
be.  More  so,  I  fancy.  I  would  have  done  anything  for 
your  father.” 

“When  you  come  to  put  it  that  way,  of  course  I  can’t 
hang  back,”  said  Andy,  plucking  up  courage  again.  “I 
only  hope  we  don’t  get  into  trouble,  that’s  all.” 

“And  I  tell  you  again  there  isn’t  the  least  danger  that 
we  shall  get  into  trouble.  Shall  we  go  in  or  not?” 

“I  said  yes.” 

“That  settles  it,”  replied  Naida,  and  she  ascended  the 
steps  and  opened  the  door. 

It  led  into  a  long  hall. 

The  building  appeared  to  be  deep  in  proportion  to  its 
height. 

The  hall  was  lighted  by  a  grimy  lamp  which  stood  in  a 
niche. 

Naida  led  the  way  upstairs. 

Again  a  feeling  of  fear  seized  Andy. 

He  had  almost  a  mind  to  turn  and  run  for  it  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  felt  ashamed 
after  all  that  had  been  said. 

But  his  confidence  -was  restored  when  Naida  told  him 
to  remain  where  he  wras  while  she  had  a  talk  with  her 
friend,  and  then  walked  off  down  the  hall. 

He  waited  about  five  minutes  and  then  saw  the  girl 
returning  along  the  hall. 

With  her  was  a  tall  blonde. 

“This  is  my  friend  Annie,”  said  Naida,  introducing. 
“Annie,  this  is  Mr.  Lutzow.” 

Andy  tipped  his  hat  and  tried  to  say  something  civil, 
but  the  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  so  great  was  his  un¬ 
easiness. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  replied  Naida.  “Annie  will  take  us  upstairs.” 

They  ascended  to  the  floor  above  and  passed  through  to 
the  end  of  a  hall  where  Annie  opened  a  door. 

The  room  behind  it  was  entirely  dark. 

“Step  inside,  Mr.  Lutzow,”  whispered  the  girl.  “Of 
course  it  won’t  do  to  have  a  light  here.  We  have  to  be 
very  cautious.” 

Andy  entered,  supposing  that  the  girls  would  follow. 

But  this  is  just  where  he  was  mistaken. 

In  an  instant  the  trap  which  the  boy  might  have  known 
was  sprung. 

The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

The  noise  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  came  served 
to  bring  Andy  to  his  senses. 

He  wheeled  about  and  tried  to  open  the  door. 

It  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

Andy  could  hear  the  two  girls  laughing  outside. 

His  heart  sank. 

The  very  thing  which  his  father  had  dreaded  for  him 
and  against  which  he  so  particularly  warned  him  had 
happened. 

Andy  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy — the  men  who  had 
hounded  his  father  to  his  death. 


Harry  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  Old  King  Brady 
had  not  come  in  during  the  night  when  he  looked  into 
the  old  detective’s  room  next  morning,  but  he  did  feel 
somewhat  concerned  when  he  did  not  show  up  at  break¬ 
fast  time. 

“Suppose  we  go  up  there  to  East  Brookline  street  and 
see  what  it  means?”  suggested  Alice. 

Harry  quickly  assented. 

With  him  it  was  anything  to  be  in  Alice’s  company,  for 
it  must  be  understood  that  Young  King  Brady  is  deeply 
in  love  with  his  accomplished  partner. 

They  are  practically  engaged. 

Arrived  at  East  Brookline  street  they  found  the  inquest 
in  progress,  after  which  a  post  mortem  was  to  be  held. 

Mrs.  Lutzow  sent  down  word  that  she  wmuld  like  to  see 
them  in  her  room  and  they  accordingly  waited  on  her. 

“Well,  Miss  Montgomery !  Well !”  she  exclaimed,  “have 
you  brought  me  news  of  my  son?” 

“Your  son!  Why,  no,”  replied  Alice.  “What  about 
him  ?” 

“He  went  out  yesterday  afternoon  and  I  haven’t  seen  or 
heard  of  him  since.  I  am  almost  distracted  about  him.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  he  didn’t  come  home  last  night?” 
cried  Harry.  “He  left  me  with  no  other  intention.” 

“Oh,  he  was  with  you,  was  he?” 

Harry  went  on  to  explain. 

“He  ought  never  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  that  house,” 
said  Mrs.  Lutzow,  angrily. 

“It  was  his  own  doings,  madam.  He  did  not  enter,” 
protested  Harry. 

He  concealed  the  fact  that  Andy  had  given  away  his 
name,  thinking  that  it  would  be  just  as  well. 

Alice  inquired  for  Old  King  Brady  then  and  got  the 
story  of  the  happenings  of  the  previous  night. 

It  worried  both  herself  and  Harry  not  a  little,  but  they 
took  care  to  conceal  their  feelings  from  Mrs.  Lutzow  and 
shortly  after  left  the  house. 

“Heres  a  great  piece  of  business!”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“It  is  certainly  too  bad  about  the  boy.  Is  there  nothing 
we  can  do?” 

I  don  t  see  what.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  was  foolish  enough  to  return  to  that  house 
and  there  got  into  trouble.” 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  something  at  once.  I  know 
Old  King  Brady  hates  to  have  the  police  mix  up  with  his 
affairs,  but  in  this  case  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.” 

And  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Let  us  go  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  get  a  detective  who  can  show  local  authoritv. 
We  can  go  through  the  house  with  him  anyway.” 

.  ^.iey  easiI)r  procured  the  assistance  of  a  good  man  and 
m  his  company  proceeded  to  Chambers  street. 

But  it  was  only  to  find  themselves  completely  balked. 
ie  lace  curtains  were  no  longer  in  the  windows, 
ie  louse  was  closed  up  and  a  bill  alongside  of  the 

“lYr  Rent1”00^  ^  ^0s^0n  fashion  that  the  premises  were 

Inquiry  next  door  revealed  the  fact  that  the  tenant, 
a  i  r.  u  ldoiff,  had  moved  out  in  the  early  morning* 
leaving  no  word  as  to  where  he  intended  to  locate. 
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They  broke  in  by  the  aid  of  skeleton  keys,  but  could 
find  nothing  of  Andy  or  Old  King  Brady.  There  were 
evidences  of  a  hasty  departure  on  all  sides. 

Harr}’  and  Alice  were  now  all  at  sea  and  the  police  de¬ 
tective  could  not  help  them  a  bit. 

He  left  them  at  the  corner,  saying  that  he  had  business 
in  East  Cambridge,  and  they  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Still  Old  King  Brady  remained  absent. 

The  case  began  to  look  pretty  serious. 

“You  go  back  to  the  house,  Alice,”  said  Harry.  “Some 
new  move  may  be  made  by  the  enemy  when  they  come  to 
learn  that  they  have  been  fooled  about  the  papers  in  the 
iron  box.  I  think  I  shall  call  on  this  Mr.  Gallinger.  I 
am  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  man  he  is.” 

And  the  call  was  made. 

Mr.  Lutzow’s  office  was  in  an  old  building  on  Commer¬ 
cial  wharf. 

Harry  found  Mr.  Gallinger  a  civil  spoken  man  of  about 
forty. 

Harry  was  impressed  at  once  that  he  was  talking  with 
an  honorable  man. 

“I  am  glad  you  called,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said.  “Andy 
was  so  excited  when  he  came  here  yesterday  that  I  could 
not  get  very  much  satisfaction  from  him.  I  am  terribly 
cut  up  about  Mr.  Lutzow’s  sudden  death.  His  widow 
does  not  like  me,  so  I  can’t  intrude  upon  her.  If  you  will 
tell  me  the  whole  story  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged.” 

“It  is  very  little  that  I  know,”  responded  Harry,  “but 
all  there  is  I  will  cheerfully  tell  you;  but  before  I  begin 
I  want  to  ask  if  Andy  has  been  here  since  yesterday?” 

“No,  he  has  not.” 

“Then  I  greatly  fear  that  the  boy  has  got  himself  into 
serious  trouble.” 

He  went  on  to  tell  what  had  occurred. 

“This  is  certainly  a  wretched  business,”  said  Mr.  Gal¬ 
linger  then.  “If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  seen  the  boy  safe  home.” 

“I  admit  it,”  replied  Harry.  “I  have  been  much  to 
blame,  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.” 

“It  is  a  shame  to  sacrifice  this  good  business.  The 
widow  is  right.  It  must  not  be  done.  I  wish  you  would 
assure  her  from  me  that  she  can  rely  upon  her  interests 
being  carefully  guarded.  I  know  she  distrusts  me,  but  it 
is  without  reason.  Mr.  Lutzow  was  more  than  an  employer 
to  me,  he  was  my  friend.  I  haven’t  much  money,  but  I 
will  cheerfully  contribute  something  to  have  these  wretches 
run  to  earth.” 

“We  shall  do  our  best.  It  may  be  all  right  with  Old 
King  Brady.  He  is  liable  to  turn  up  any  time  with  im¬ 
portant  news.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Gallinger,  did  Mr.  Lutzow 
ever  receive  visitors  who  might  be  these  people — persons 
that  he  conversed  with  in  Russian?” 

“Yes,  there  is  one  man  who  has  been  coming  here  off 
and  on  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I  don’t  know  his  name.” 

“Can  you  describe  him?” 

“He  was  tall,  elderly  and  wore  a  full  gray  beard.” 

“They  held  private  interviews?” 

“Always.” 

“Did  Mr.  Lutzow  ever  intimate  that  he  was  afraid  of 
anyone  ?” 

“No;  hut  he  had  been  very  silent  during  the  last  two 
weeb.  I  thought  he  might  be  feeling  sick  and  I  asked 


him  if  it  was  so,  but  he  denied  it.  I  was  puzzled  for  I 
knew  he  could  not  be  worrying  over  business,  which  was 
exceedingly  good.” 

Harry  talked  further  with  Mr.  Gallinger,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  learning  anything. 

He  assumed  that  Mr.  Lutzow’s  foreign  visitor  was  Rubi- 
dorff,  for  not  only  did  Mr.  Gallinger’s  description  tally 
with  the  man  he  had  seen  at  the  Chambers  street  house, 
but  Rubidorff  had  been  described  to  him  and  Alice  by. 
one  of  his  neighbors  as  just  such  a  looking  person. 

The  office  was  on  the  second  floor  and  was  reached  by  a 
rather  steep  stairway. 

As  Harry  passed  out  upon  the  landing,  which  was  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  door,  he  heard  some  one  coming  up. 

He  glanced  down  and  at  once  recognized  the  man  he 
supposed  to  be  Riibidorff. 

Harry  dodged  back  into  the  office,  satisfied  that  he  had 
not  been  seen,  for  the  man  was  not  looking  up  the  stairs. 

“He  is  coming,”1  he  said.  “Can’t  you  hide  me?  I  am 
curious  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  I  want  to  shadow 
him  afterward.” 

“Who?”  demanded  Gallinger. 

“The  man  with  the  gray  beard.  Do  be  quick!  He  will 
recognize  me.” 

“Get  in  here,”  said  Mr.  Gallinger,  throwing  open  the 
door  of  a  closet. 

Harry  had  just  time  to  slip  inside  when  he  heard  the 
office  door  open. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir,”  the  man  began.  “I  suppose  you 
remember  me?” 

“Yes,  I  remember  you,”  replied  Gallinger. 

“Friend  of  Mr.  Lutzow’s.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  was  greatly  shocked  to  learn  of  his  death  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  sad.” 

“He  was  a  good  man,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Who 
will  carry  on  the  business  now,  may  I  ask  ?” 

“I  shall,  for  the  present.” 

“Then  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you.  Mr.  Lutzow 
and  I  had  private  business  together,  as  you  are  aware. 
There  were  certain  things  he  wished  me  to  do  for  him 
which  remains  in  quite  an  unfinished  state.  I  am  anxious 
to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  have  certain  papers  which  are  probably 
in  the  safe.  They  are  written  in  Russian.  I  can’t  describe 
them  so  that  you  will  recognize  them  in  any  other  way 
except  to  say  that  they  probably  have  rather  an  ancient 
appearance.  I  hope  you  will  feel  justified  in  turning  them 
over  to  me.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  they  are 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  anyone  else.” 

All  this  was  said  quietly  and  in  a  manner  certainly  well 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 

“There  are  no  such  papers  in  the  safe  or  elsewhere  in 
this  office,”  replied  Mr.  Gallinger. 

The  man  seemed  greatly  disappointed. 

“Their  loss  is  serious,”  he  said.  “But  possibly  Mrs. 
Lutzow  may  know  something  of  them.  I  hardly  think  it, 
though.  I  wish  you  would  keep  an  eye  out  for  them.” 

“I  certainly  shall,”  replied  Mr.-  Gallinger.  “If  you 
will  leave  me  your  address  and  they  turn  up  I  will  com¬ 
municate  with  you.” 

Rubidorff  appeared  to  hesitate. 
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‘‘Why,  the  fact  is,”  he  said,  “I  am  something  of  a  bird 
■  of  passage  just  at  present.  I  can’t  give  my  address  for 
That  reason.  I  will  look  in  again  in  a  day  or  two.” 

‘‘Very  well,”  replied  Mr.  Gallinger.  “If  the  papers 
turn  up  they  are  at  your  service,  since  I  know  you  to  have 
been  Mr.  Lutzow’s  friend.  But  let  me  ask  you,  have  you 
any  idea  why  Mr.  Lutzow  committed  suicide?” 

“Not  the  slightest.  I  can  imagine  no  other  cause  than 
jikat  he  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  quarrels  which  I  under¬ 
stand  he  had  with  his  wife.” 

Rubidorff  left  the  office  then  and  Harry  popped  out  of 
The  closet. 

“You  gave  it  to  him  straight,  of  course?”  he  asked. 

“Certainly,”  wras  the  reply.  “I  take  it  that  the  papers 
Ye  is  after  are  the  ones  Old  King  Brady  discovered  in  the 
v.'iron  box.” 

“Doubtless.  But  I  am  off.  I  must  shadow  that  man.” 

Harry  hurried  downstairs. 

Mr.  Rubidorff  could  be  seen  walking  up  the  wharf,  and 
lie  fell  in  behind  him. 

Reaching,  Atlantic  avenue,  Rubidorff  followed  it  around 
to  the  North  End,  where  he  turned  down  an  alley. 

Coming  out  on  to  Snow  Hill  he  entered  a  low  saloon, 
‘the  sign  above  which  bore  the  singular  name  of  “Putt.” 

“Probably  another  Russian,”  thought  Harry.  “The 
■name  is  likely  Puttsky  or  Puttowsky.  I  don’t  see  how  I 
*oan  follow  him  in  there.” 

It  proved  not  to  be  necessary,  for  Rubidorff  immediately 
’•came  out  again  in  company  with  a  man  who  would  have 
^attracted  attention  anywhere. 

He  stood  several  inches  over  six  feet  and  his  face  was 
excessively  ugly  and  peculiar. 

At  once  Harry  recognized  him  as  the  man  who  had  in¬ 
truded  into  the  death  chamber  to  steal  the  iron  box,  from 
■the  description  he  had  received. 

“Good !”  he  muttered.  “At  last  I  have  crossed  the 
,  governor’s  trail.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

m  DEADLY  PERIL. 

Old  King  Brady  never  had  an  easier  case  of  shadowing. 

When  he  got  to  the  front  door  he  found  it  unfastened. 

He  at  once  assumed  that  the  giant  had  taken  the  pre- 
voauiion  to  unlock  it  before  coming  upstairs,  and  that  he 
■Had  gone  out  that  way. 

It  proved  to  be  so,  for  when  he  got  on  the  street  there 
was  the  big  man  right  ahead  of  him,  the  only  person  in 
ssight. 

He  walked  to  Washington  street  and  stood  waiting  for 

car. 

Old  King  Brady  crossed  Brookline  street  and. took  the 
car  a  block  above. 

Thus  he  was  in  it  when  the  giant  got  aboard. 

He  had  wrapped  the  iron  box  in  a  newspaper  and  he 
^tarried  it  on  his  lap. 

He  stuck  to  the  car  until  it  reached  Scollay  square,  and 
then  leaving  it  cut  across  through  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  to  Ilaymarket  square,  out  of  which  he  turned  into 
Halcm  street. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  giant  was  leading  the  old 


detective  over  the  same  ground  which  Andy  Lutzow  had 
traveled  earlier  in  the  evening. 

And  their  destination  proved  to  be  the  same. 

Little  Snow  Hill  reached,  the  giant  entered  the  tall 
house  and  vanished. 

“Come,”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  “I  have  tracked  you 
home  at  all  events,  my  friend,  and  I  don’t  think  you  have 
caught  on  to  me,  unless  you  happen  to  have  eyes  in  the 
back  of  your  head.” 

He  hesitated  as  to  what  to  do. 

“The  matter  will  keep  till  morning,”  he  assured  himself. 
“No  doubt  that  big  fellow  lives  there.  To-morrow  Harry 
and  I  can  go  through  the  house  and  see  what  we  find.” 

He  turned  into  Snow  Hill  and  was  walking  along  rather 
slowly  when  he  suddenly  saw  two  men  come  out  of  a 
saloon. 

“It  was  Putt’s. 

The  men  wnre  evidently  foreigners  and  as  they  passed 
the  old  detective  they  eyed  him  curiously. 

Old  King  Brady  felt  that  he  had  probably  been  recog¬ 
nized. 

He  knew  that  he  had  recognized  one  of  the  men. 

“Joe  Baronoff,  surest  thing!”  he  said  to  himself. 

The  name  was  that  of  a  noted  counterfeiter  for  whom 
the  Secret  Service  men  had  long  been  looking  and  for 
whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  was 
offered. 

Here  was  a  discovery  which  appealed  to  the  old  detective 
from  another  standpoint. 

Although  not  strictly  speaking  Secret  Service  men, 
the  Bradys  have  an  arrangement  wffth  the  IT.  S.  Secret 
Service  Bureau  under  which  they  work  at  times. 

For  a  year  they  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  this  Joe 
Baronoff  and  now  here  he  was  at  last. 

Pretending  not  to  notice,  the  old  detective  walked  on. 

But  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  pair  turn 
into  Little  Snow  Hill. 

Instantly  Old  King  Brady  retraced  his  steps. 

He  had  another  case  of  shadowing  on  his  hands  now. 

Consulting  his  watch  he  saw  that  it  was  half  past  two 
o’clock. 

“If  I  can  only  locate  you,  my  friend,  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  to  the  good,”  thought  the  old  detective,  as  he 
cautiously  turned  the  corner. 

He  was  afraid  that  the  men  might  be  laying  for  him, 
but  it  was  not  so. 

They  had  evidently  gone  inside  somewhere,  for  they 
were  not  in  sight. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  watching  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  building,  but  the  pair  did  not  reappear. 

“I  may  as  well  give  it  up,  I  suppose,”  thought  the  old 
detective  then.  “I  can  do  nothing  about  it  to-night.” 

He  turned  back  along  Snow  Hill. 

Here  his  way  took  him  past  a  coal  yard. 

There  was  a  big  gate  leading  into  it  and  unknown  to 
the  old  detective  the  yard  extended  through  to  Little  Suow 
Hill. 

As  he  moved  past  the  gate  a  man  slid  out  and  got  in 
behind  him. 

Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  forward  and  dealt  Old 
King  Brady  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  which  sent 
him  sprawling  on  his  nose. 
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Before  lie  could  rise  the  two  men  were  upon  him. 

“Oh,  you  Brady  !”  hissed  Baronoff,  “this  is  the  time  I  get 

you  foul !" 

% 

It  was  useless  to  put  up  a  fight. 

The  other,  a  wicked-looking  fellow,  held  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  covered  with  a  revolver. 

He  spoke  to  his  companion  in  some  foreign  tongue. 

Old  King  Brady  assumed  that  it  was  Russian,  for  such 
was  BaronotFs  nationality. 

“Move  an  inch  and  you  die,”  the  counterfeiter  hissed. 

“Look  here,  Joe,  I’m  not  out  after  you,”  pleaded  Old 
King  Brady,  for  he  knew  the  man  well  enough  to  address 

him  thus. 

“Shut  your  head  or  I’ll  order  you  shot  right  now.” 

Then  the  outlandish  talk  began  again. 

The  pair  appeared  to  be  uncertain  what  to  do. 

What  they  finally  did  was  to  tie  Old  King  Brady’s  hands 
behind  him  and  then  lift  him  on  his  feet. 

They  took  him  arm  and  arm  and  hurried  him  around 
into  Little  Snow  Hill  and  then  it  was  on  to  the  tower 
house,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  so  style  the  tall  building. 

Here  they  entered,  passing  into  a  dark  room  on  the  first 
floor. 

Baronoff  lighted  a  lamp  and  locked  the  door. 

The  room  was  cheaply  furnished  as  a  bed  chamber  and 
living  room  combined. 

Old  King  Brady  was  dumped  over  on  the  bed  and  then 
the  two  crooks  went  through  him  in  the  most  approved 
style. 

They  got  about  everything  of  value  which  he  possessed, 
but  they  did  not  get  the  papers  taken  from  under  the 
false  bottom  of  the  iron  box,  for  these  the  old  detective 
had  concealed  in  a  secret  pocket. 

They  also  missed  a  spare  revolver  which  he  had  care¬ 
fully  tucked  away  in  another,  but  watch,  money — over 
three  hundred  dollars — and  several  other  things  of  value 
went  by  the  board^ 

This  done  the  pair  began  drinking  vodka,  the  deadly 
Russian  “white  whiskey,”  and  lighting  cigars,  held  a  long 
conversation  in  their  own  language. 

Old  King  Brady  was  horribly  disgusted  and  not  a  little 
frightened  as  well. 

At  last  the  pair  appeared  to  arrive  at  some  decision. 

Baronoff  came  over  to  the  old  detective. 

“Bradv,  who  else  is  after  me?”  he  asked. 

“I  know  nothing  about  it,”  replied  the  old  detective. 
“I’m  not  after  you,  for  one.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you.  There’s  a  thousand  dollars  on 
my  head  and  you  know  it.” 

“All  the  same,  I’m  not  after  you.  I  shadowed  a  man 
down  here  and  happened  to  run  into  you — that’s  all.” 

“And  it’s  quite  enough.  However,  I  don’t  want  to  kill 
you,  old  man.  I  bear  you  no  grudge.  I  shall  have  to 
lock  you  in,  though,  till  I  can  get  out  of  Boston.  After 
that  you  will  be  set  free.” 

“Well,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  “I  suppose  under  the 
circumstances  that  is  all  I  can  expect.” 

He  said  it  quietly,  showing  the  relief  he  actually  felt. 

They  lifted  him  up  and  untied  his  hands,  both  keeping 
him  covered. 

The  other  man  then  opened  the  door  and  stood  listening 
for  a  moment,  finally  speaking  a  few  wrords  in  Russian. 
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“Go  on  out,”  said  Baronoff  then.  “Remember,  dis¬ 
obedience  means  instant  death.  Unless  I  can  have  my  wap 
with  you,  Brady,  I  propose  to  shoot  and  make  a  run  for  it*. 
Walk  ahead.” 

They  had  come  out  into  the  long  hall  now  and  Old: 
King  Brady  was  ordered  to  face  the  rear  before  this- 
command  was  given. 

He  walked  on. 

The  hall  was  at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  w&b 
lighted  only  by  the  solitary  lamp  set  in  the  niche  near  the? 
front  door. 

Thus  by  the  time  Old  King  Brady  reached  the  further- 
end  he  could  scarcely  see. 

“Open  that  door  on  your  left  and  go  upstairs,”  ordered 
Baronoff. 

Old  King  Brady  could  just  make  out  the  door,  which  he» 
opened. 

“Can’t  we  have  a  light?”  he  demanded.  “I  shall  break 
my  neck  in  the  dark.” 

“That  would  suit,  all  right,”  sneered  the  counterfeiters 
“Travel  on,  old  man !  Remember  what  I  said.” 

Old  King  Brady  went  upstairs,  the  two  men  keepings 
close  behind  him. 

At  the  top  of  that  flight  they  came  to  another  and  th.€> 
order  was  to  go  up  that,  too. 

Then  it  was  another  and  another  still. 

Previously  they  had  caught  the  glimmer  of  some  dis¬ 
tant  lamp  each  time  they  came  to  a  landing. 

“Go  on  up!  Go  on!”  ordered  Baronoff,  savagely. 

Old  King  Brady  started  up.  He  put  out  his  hand,* 
intending  to  guide  himself  by  aid  of  the  wall,  as  he  hath 
done  on  the  previous  flights. 

But  now  he  could  feel  no  wall. 

The  cool  night  air  struck  his  face.. 

He  felt  that  he  must  be  coming  to  a  garret  where  thers; 
was  a  window  open. 

He  could  still  hear  the  two  men  behind  him,  however^ 
so  no  inkling  of  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  nor  was. 
there  any  particular  reason  wdiy  it  should. 

The  end  was  near. 

Just  as  he  began  to  think  that  he  must  be  nearing  th© 
top  of  the  flight  Old  King  Brady  raised  his  right  foot 
take  the  next  step  and  it  trod  on  nothing. 

He  lost  his  balance  and  as  he  went  pitching  forward 
he  heard  the  fiendish  laugh  of  the  Russians,  and  Baronoff 
calling  out: 

“By-by,  Brad}q  old  man!” 

What  is  more  terrible  than  the  sensation  of  falling  from 
a  height  ! 

Old  King  Brady  experienced  it  to  the  fullest  advantage 
then. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  sky  being  overcast,  or  he  would 
have  seen  the  stars  above  him. 

For  the  rear  part  of  this  singular  house  had  been  par¬ 
tially  burned  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  roof  was  gone  and  these  stairs  ended  up  in  the  air* 

Old  King  Brady  was  pitching  headlong  into  a  shaft 
which  here  indented  one  wall  of  this  singular  building. 

Of  course  he  thought  he  wras  a  goner,  inasmuch  as  h© 
thought  at  all,  for  it  was  all  over  in  an  instant. 

The  old  detective  did  not  go  head  downward,  as  at  the 
start  it  looked  as  if  he  was  destined  to  do. 
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He  straightened  up  as  he  fell,  and  the  next  he  knew 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  beam,  and  this,  before  he 
had  fallen  far,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  grasp 
it,  "which  he  did. 

Luckily  for  him  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
take  a  hold  with  the  other  hand. 

And  now  for  the  moment  he  was  safe. 

But  oh,  the  horror  of  it  all ! 

Old  King  Brady  felt  faint  and  sick. 

On  his  left,  at  no  great  distance  away,  was  a  window  in 
which  a  light  burned. 

The  beam  to  which  the  old  detective  clung  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  wall  just  above  it. 

The  faintness  passed  after  a  moment. 

Resolved  to  make  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  save  his  life, 
Old  King  Brady  began  cautiously  working  his  way  hand 
over  hand  along  the  beam. 

It  was  only  a  few  feet  to  the  window,  but  to  him  the 
•distance  seemed  interminable. 

He  thought  every  second  he  must  lose  his  hold. 

But  no ! 

He  got  there! 

The  beam  was  just  at  the  right  height,  too. 

Old  King  Brady’s  feet  got  a  good  rest  on  the  sill,  and 
lie  clung  to  the  beam  above. 

With  steadier  nerves  he  kicked  against  the  window  and 
held  on. 

There  was  no  response. 

He  hardly  expected  any  at  first,  for  he  realized  that 
whoever  was  in  the  room  must  be  asleep. 

Again  and  again  he  rattled  the  sash  with  his  foot,  until 
at  last  it  was  raised  and  a  man’s  head,  with  a  shaggy  mass 
of  blonde  hair,  looked  out. 

He  began  sputtering  in  a  foreign  tongue,  Russian,  Old 
King  Brady  thought. 

But  how  to  get  in  even  now ! 

He  could  not  slide  in,  for  the  instant  he  let  go  with  his 
hands  he  must  surely  pitch  headlong  down  the  shaft. 

“Save  me,  if  you  can,  friend!”  called  the  old  detective, 
“and  I  will  reward  you  well.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  you,  boss,”  replied  the 
man  in  English  then.  “How  did  you  ever  get  there?” 

Old  King  Brady  tried  to  answer,  but  words  failed  him. 

Once  more  the  faintness  had  come.  He  felt  that  this 
must  surely  be  the  end. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DOCTOR’S  DEN. 

When  Andy  Lutzow  heard  that  door  close  on  him  he 
was  mad  clear  through. 

“'They’ve  got  me,”  he  thought.  “Fool  that  I  am.  I 
have  walked  directly  into  their  clutches.  They’ll  kill  me, 
too,  I  suppose.  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do?” 

The  horror  of  unkown  danger  was  full  upon  him  there 
in  the  dark,  when  in  an  instant  all  was  changed. 

There  was  a  snapping  of  electric  current  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  all  was  one  blaze  of  light. 

Ahead  of  him  lay  a  narrow  passage  between  two  mirrors 
which  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

On  the  ground  that  anything  was  better  than  standing 


idly  there — always  a  powerful  reason  with  this  boy — 
Andy  advanced  through  the  passage. 

It  took  a  turn  and  then  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
maze. 

He  could  see  himself  duplicated  everywhere. 

There  was  also  a  singular  looking  being  reflected  on  the 
mirrors. 

As  we  N  have  twice  described  him  we  need  not  do  so 
again. 

It  was  Old  King  Brady’s  giant  Russian. 

He  stood  with  folded  arms,  his  huge  frame  wrapped  in 
an  old  dressing  gown. 

He  was  on  the  right — on  the  left.  He  was  straight 
ahead,  and  when  Andy  turned  and  looked  behind  there  he 
was,  too. 

“Come  on,  boy!  Come  on!  Don’t  be  afraid!”  he 
called.  “You  can’t  get  out  if  you  try.  Come  right  on 
and  get  acquainted  with  me.” 

“Let  me  out!”  cried  Andy,  weakly.  “Let  me  out,  I 
say !” 

The  answer  was  a  harsh  laugh. 

“Get  out  if  you  can!”  called  the  giant. 

Andy  wheeled  about  and  tried  it,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

There  was  himself  and  there  was  the  big  Russian.  There 
were  passages  innumerable  reflected  on  the  mirrors,  but 
whichever  one  he  tried  to  follow  only  led  him  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  maze. 

And  all  the  while  he  could  see  the  Russian  standing 
there  laughing  at  him. 

“I  see  I  shall  have  to  come  after  you,”  he  said  at  length. 
“You  will  never  get  out  without  help.” 

The  next  instant  he  was  at  Andy’s  side  in  his  own  proper 
person. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  I’ll  guide  you  out,”  he  said. 

He  turned  into  one  of  the  passages. 

Instantly  they  were  out  of  it,  and  stood  in  a  narrow 
passage  before  a  door. 

“Boss,  let  me  go,  won’t  you?”  said  Andy. 

“No,  I  won’t.  I  have  been  at  altogether  too  much 
trouble  to  get  you,  Master  Andrew  Lutzowsky.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  a  fool  to  let  you  go.  Follow  me.” 

He  opened  the  door,  ushering  Andy  into  a  room  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  chemist’s  laboratory. 

Opening  from  it  was  a  second  room,  separated  only  by 
portiers. 

In  this  room  was  a  low  couch  and  above  it,  projecting 
from  the  wall,  was  a  skeleton  arm,  the  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Bradys’  clew,  found  in  the  tree,  except  that  the  bony 
hand  clutched  a  dagger. 

The  big  Russian  closed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

Then  he  turned  on  Andy  with  a  fierce  scowl. 

Aou  are  Lutzowsky’s  son,  are  you  not?”  he  demanded. 

“My  father’s  name  was  Charles  Lutzow,”  replied  Andv. 
proudly. 

“His  name  was  Lutzowsky.  So  he  has  killed  himself, 
has  he  ?  Just  like  him.  He  always  was  a  coward.  This 
last  act  of  his  life  is  the  most  cowardly  of  all.” 

“If  it  amuses  you  to  talk  that  way  about  my  father,  I 
suppose  I  must  stand  for  it,  seeing  that  I  am  in  your 
power,”  replied  Andy.  “If  I  thought  I  was  able  I  should 
push  your  face  in  for  saying  that.” 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ITEMS  WORTH  READING. 


It  is  asserted  by  mountaineers  that  smoking  at  great  heights 
gives  no  pleasure. 

% 

In  summer  weather  the  Eiffel  tower  is  eight  inches  longer 
than  it  is  in  winter. 


Kennebunkport,  Me.,  claims  the  only  barn  with  a  clock  in 
Maine.  The  farm  is  known  for  miles  around  as  the  “Clock 
Emmons  place,”  and  has  been  called  by  that  name  since  the 
big  clock  was  installed  in  the  top  of  the  barn  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around.  The  timepiece  an¬ 
swers  for  the  town  clock  and  is  so  accurate  that  the  farmers 
set  their  watches  by  it.  It  can  be  seen  for  quite  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  and  causes  strangers  when  they  sight  it  for  the  first 
time  to  stare  in  amazement,  for  the  last  place  in  the  world 
one  would  expect  to  see  a  full-grown  clock  is  on  the  top  of  a 
barn.  The  farm  buildings  are  owned  by  Grosse  Emmons  and 
Byron  Emmons  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  They  use  it  for  a  country 
residence,  stopping  here  a  few  months  in  the  summer.  It  was 
formerly  owned  by  their  father,  the  late  Thomas  William 
Emmons  of  Lawrence.  The  buildings  are  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  and  were  formerly  owned  by  Peter  Jackson. 


WITH  THE  FUNNY  FELLOWS, 


Servant  (announcing  caller) — Mrs.  Dabbington  Dibbs.  Mis¬ 
tress — Not  at  home!  Servant — She’s  got  a  new  dress  on, 

mum.  Mistress — Show  her  in. 

* 


In  Japan  the  mill  operatives  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
and  there  is  no  Sunday  off. 

i 

Statistics  show  that  criminals  are  nearly  always  weak 
physically  as  well  as  mentally. 

If  new  gloves  are  placed  between  the  folds  of  a  damp  towel 
for  an  hour  before  being  worn  they  are  much  easier  to  put  on. 
The  damp  causes  the  kid  to  become  more  pliable,  so  that  they 
will  stretch  to  the  required  shape  without  cracking  or  split¬ 
ting. 

There  is  one  place  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  Virgin 
Islands,  where  the  bottom  is  four  and  a  half  miles  beneath 
the  surface.  Near  the  Ladrone  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  the 
depth  is  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
or  about  five  miles. 

A  plague  of  rats  has  worked  havoc  in  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies.  During  the  recess  of  the  legislators  rats  in  thou¬ 
sands,  evidently  from  the  sewers,  have  overrun  the  committee 
rooms,  the  offices,  the  library,  and,  of  course,  the  restaurant. 
But  the  library  has  suffered  most,  and  the  heartiest  meals 
made  by  the  rodents  have  been  on  the  bound  speeches  of  Thiers 
and  Gambetta. 

Farmers  in  the  Gravel  Switch  section  of  Boyle  County,  Ky., 
waged  a  strenuous  battle  on  a  pack  of  more  than  fifty  wild 
dogs  that  swooped  down  upon  the  community  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  knobs.  Two  milch  cows  and  five  export  cattle  belonging 
to  Richard  Johnson  and  flocks  of  sheep  of  Leslie  Whitehouse, 
Aaron  Pope,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hundley  and  Matthew  Isaacs  were 
killed  by  the  dogs.  Joseph  Cox  while  walking  on  his  farm 
was  attacked  by  a  stray  cur  that  had  got  lost  from  the  pack. 
He  made  a  desperate  fight  and  was  bitten  severely  before  he 
succeeded  in  clubbing  the  cur  to  death.  A  large  number  of 
hogs  were  killed  on  different  farms.  A  band  of  twenty  armed 
farmers  attacked  the  dogs  in  a  ravine  the  other  afternoon,  to 
which  place  the  carcasses  of  sheep  and  hogs  had  been  carried. 
The  dogs  were  feasting  and  a  hundred  shots  were  fired  and 
twenty-eight  dogs  were  killed,  while  others,  wounded,  fled  to 
the  knobs. 


“Willie,  are  you  and  Ben  in  any  mischief  out  there?”  “Oh, 
no,”  replied  the  boy.  “We’re  just  playing  ball  with  some 
eggs  the  grocer  left,  to  see  how  many  times  we  can  catch  one 
before  it  breaks.” 

“Did  yiz  iver  make  anny  money  backin’  horses.  Mulligan?” 
“Sure,  Oi  made  a  hundred  dollars  wance.”  “How  did  yez  do 
ut?”  “Oi  backed  him  down  a  cellar  an’  thin  sued  the  mon 
for  lavin’  th’  door  open.” 

Hostler — I  let  Mr.  Jones  take  the  gray  cob  on  trial,  sir. 
Liveryman — Huh!  That’s  the  last  we’ll  see  of  Jones.  Hostler 
— Oh,  I  know  Mr.  Jones  very  well,  sir.  Liveryman — Yes,  and 
I  know  that  gray  cob  very  well,  sir! 

Godfather — Why  aren’t  you  at  school,  Bobby?  Bobby — 
’Cause  I  read  in  the  history  book  that  great  an’  successful 
men  usually  started  in  life  without  any  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  an’  I’m  more  ambitious  than  other  boys!  ” 

“Mamma,”  said  Elsie,  who  had  heard  her  papa  and  mamma 
discussing  household  economies,  “we  have  to  be  very  saving, 
don’t  we?”  “Yes,  dear,  but  come  now;  take  your  cod  liver 

oil  and - ”  “But  I  was  just  thinking,  suppose  we  ’conomize 

on  cod  liver  oil!” 

An  American  wag  and  an  Irishman  were  talking  of  their 
vocal  powers.  Said  the  American:  “The  first  time  I  sang 
they  showered  me  with  bouquets.  “Faith!  ”  said  the  Irishman, 
“the  first  time  I  sang  ’twas  in  an  open-air  concert,  and  they 
presented  me  with  a  house.  But,  begorra,  it  wras  a  brick  at  a 
time!  ” 

The  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  disturbed 
when  the  eloquent  young  theologian  pictured  in  glowing  words 
the  selfishness  of  men  who  spent  their  evenings  at  the  club, 
leaving  their  wives  in  loneliness  at  home.  “Think,  my  hear¬ 
ers,”  said  he,  “of  a  poor,  neglected  wife,  all  alone  in  the  great, 
dreary  house,  rocking  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  babe  with  one 
foot  and  wiping  away  her  tears  with  the  other.” 
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THE  YOUNG  BULLY 


By  John  Sherman 


Dick  Pimenter  has  been  a  pupil  in  a  public  school  for  more 
than  five  years. 

He  entered  the  primary  department  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
is  now  in  the  highest  class,  where  he  is  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  vexation  to  his  teachers,  as  he  is  to  his  parents  at 

home. 

He  is  a  poor  student,  is  disrespectful  to  his  elders,  and 
worst  of  all,  a  bully. 

Dick,  somehow  or  other,  was  born  with  the  tastes  of  a  bully 
in  him,  and,  like  all  of  that  species,  he  is  cowardly. 

At  home  he  teases  his  sisters,  and  if  he  had  a  younger 
brother  he  would  doubtless  make  life  a  burden  to  him. 

But  as  he  hasn’t  any  such  safety-valve  for  his  surplus  mean¬ 
ness,  he  takes  it  out  on  the  smaller  brothers  of  his  school¬ 
mates. 

His  mother  has  always  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  and  though 
he  is  now  a  strapping  fellow,  she  takes  him  on  her  knee  and 
coaxes  and  soothes  him  just  as  she  did  when  he  was  an  in¬ 
fant. 

As  Dick’s  father  is  in  good  circumstances  and  the  boy  is 
an  only  son,  it  can  be  seen  that  his  lot  at  home  is  a  happy 
one.  * 

To  sum  up,  Dick  is  as  disagreeable  a  lad  as  I  ever  came 
across. 

He  tyrannizes  over  small  boys,  and  if  a  larger  one  dis¬ 
turbs  him,  he  rushes  to  his  teacher  with  complaint. 

His  bawl  is  like  that  of  a  terrible  calf,  if  a  lad  of  his  own 
size  sets  upon  him. 

If  he  takes  a  notion  to  “punch”  a  little  fellow  and  the 
victim  tells  the  teacher,  Dick  makes  some  explanation  about 
hitting  him  accidentally,  or  having  been  in  fun  and  feeling 
no  wish  to  hurt  him  in  any  way. 

He  does  this  so  meekly  that  no  teacher  can  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  discipline  him. 

But  wait  till  school  is  over. 

Dick  goes  straight  to  his  home,  having  done  which  he 
places  himself,  as  is  understood,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  authorities. 

He  then  “lays  for”  the  little  fellow  who  was  driven  to  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  his  teacher. 

“Tell  on  me,  will  you?”  he  explains,  as  he  rushes  from  be¬ 
hind  a  corner.  “I’ll  show  you.” 

The  frightened  lad  starts  to  run  away  from  his  tormentor, 
when  Dick  makes  a  running  jump  and  comes  down  upon  the 
back  of  his  victim. 

His  weight  and  impetus  bears  the  boy  to  the  pavement,  and 
then  Dick  proceeds  to  pull  his  hair  and  hammer  him  until  he 
has  taught  him  better  manners  than  to  tell  tales  of  him. 

While  Dick  was  enjoying  himself  in  abusing  some  poor 
fellow,  he  did  not  forget  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  little 
boy’s  big  brother. 

If  the  latter  appeared  on  the  scene,  Dick  hastily  released  his 
victim  and  ran  to  the  protection  of  his  mother. 

Sometimes  he  was  not  quick  enough,  and  the  reinforcements 
banged  him  about  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  new  scholar  entered  the  department  in 
which  Dick  pursues  his  investigation  in  the  labyrinths  of 
knowledge. 

He  was  about  the  size  of  Dick. 


George  Boggs  was  fourteen  years  old. 

He  had  not  grown  much  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
his  existence,  but  he  took  a  start  a  year  ago  and  did  1/tfl© 
else  but  grow. 

Although  his  parents  were  inclined  to  be  indulgent,  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  for  ifr 
a  suit  fits  him  this  week,  it  becomes  too  small  within  a  fort¬ 
night. 

When  he  appeared  at  school  he  had  cn  his  father’s  boots, 
with  the  toes  turned  inwards,  as  was  his  habit. 

His  shirt  collar  was  fastened  together  by  a  loop  of  twine, 
his  coat  did  not  quite  reach  his  trousers,  a  ridge  of  his  shirt 
|  being  visible  all  the  way  round;  the  sleeves  reached  a  short 
'  way  below  his  elbow,  and  the  trousers  themselves  would  hav© 

|  burst  apart  had  they  been  any  tighter  upon  him. 

J  He  was  growing  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  there  wras 
:  no  telling  when  some  part  of  his  attire  would  succumb. 

Dick  Pimenter  surveyed  the  new  arrival  with  great  interest. 

What  a  splendid  fellow  he  would  be  to  bully  it  over,  provid¬ 
ed  he  wouldn’t  fight  back,  and  Dick,  after  some  reconnois- 
sances,  -discovered  to  his  delight  that  George  Boggs  wrould 
not  fight;  his  mother  had  impressed  him  with  the  mortal 
enormity  of  such  an  offense,  and  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  if  he  fought,  the  school  authorities  wmuld  not  only  expel, 
but  would  put  him  in  prison  for  life,  so  the  boy  was  a  non- 
resistant  from  principle. 

This  made  things  lovely  for  Dick  Pimenter,  who  revelled 
in  imposing  upon  the  big  country  boy.  The  latter  stood  every¬ 
thing,  and  merely  shook  him  off  when  he  became  too  trouble¬ 
some,  but  despite  the  numerous  taunts,  could  not  be  induced 
to  strike  the  one  who  was  forever  taunting  and  striking  him. 

One  Saturday  Dick  concluded  to  cap  all  his  former  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  line  of  tyranny. 

His  department  had  an  engagment  to  play  a  game  of  ball 
with  the  model  school  third  nine,  at  which  George  Boggs  was 
invited  to  be  present. 

The  plan  was  to  go  down  near  the  creek  under  some  pre¬ 
text,  and  when  there,  they  were  to  “snap  the  whip,”  with  the 
youthful  Boggs  as  the  victim. 

The  plan  was  for  ten  boys  to  take  hold  of  each  other’s  hands 
very  firmly,  and  then,  as  Dick  was  at  one  end  and  Boggs  at 
the  other,  they  would  begin  and  circle  about  Dick,  who  might 
be  compared  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  merely  turning  with  the 
line,  while  the  lad  at  the  other  end  was  sent  spinning  about 
the  center  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  generally  was  thrown  head¬ 
long  before  he  could  check  himself. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  things  as  Dick  Pimen- 
ter  wished,  and  with  Boggs  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the 
game  of  “snap  the  whips”  was  inaugurated  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

It  would  have  resulted  well  enough,  but  Dick  made  one  mis¬ 
take — he  did  not  allow  for  the  muscle  of  George  Boggs. 

The  “whip”  was  scarcely  started  when  it  was  Boggs  who 
was  standing  still,  and  Dick  at  the  extreme  end  was  going 
round  at  a  tremendousi  pace. 

He  saw  his  peril  and  shouted  to  the  boys  to  stop,  but  Boggs 
enjoyed  the  whole  thing  immensely. 

He  was  tremendously  strong,  and  he  conducted  himself  like 
a  young  Samson. 

The  other  boys  held  firmly  together,  and  with  teeth  set, 
tried  to  keep  their  feet. 

Dick  yelled  again  for  them  to  release  him,  but  perhaps  his 
next  neighbor  was  too  bewildered  to  understand  him,  for  he 
held  on  with  more  firmness  than  ever. 

Dick  s  hat  flew  off,  and  he  was  speedily  running  so  fast  that 
it  seemed  as  it  his  feet  struck  the  back  of  his  head  at  each 
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sU'p.  He  shouted  louder  than  before,  and  Boggs  grinned  as 
he  saw  ;hat  matters  promised  to  be  leveled  up  between  them. 

Y.'ith  glaring  eyes,  tightened  lips,  and  bated  breath,  he  put 
forth  every  ounce  of  strength  he  possessed,  and  gave  one 
mighty  tremendous  sweep,  which  made  things  fairly  whiz. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  Dick  Pimenter  was  irresistible,  and 
with  his  wrist  half  wrenched  off,  liis  hold  was  broken,  and 
away  he  went,  with  an  impetus  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult. 

The  first  object  which  he  struck  was  a  fence  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  meadow  from  the  creek. 

Dick  hoped  that  that  would  serve  to  stop  him  from  going 
into  the  creek,  but  there  was  a  crash,  and  his  speed  was 
scarcely  checked. 

The  shock,  however,  caused  him  to  fall  and  turn  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault,  and  the  next  sight  was  that  of  the  water 
flying  high  in  the  air,  as  he  went  half-way  across  the  creek. 

Dick  couldn’t  swim,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  would  drown. 

So  he  might  had  not  young  Boggs  waded  out,  and  catching 
hold  of  his  boots,  dragged  him  ashore. 

He  was  banged  and  battered,  and  bewildered  from  his  terri¬ 
ble  mistake,  and  can’t  exactly  understand  how  it  all  happened. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  the  incident  has  given  young 
Boggs  such  confidence  in  his  prowess,  that  he  has  begun  tum¬ 
bling  Dick  about  in  the  roughest  sort  of  way,  and  the  young 
bully  is  so  thoroughly  cured  of  his  meanness  in  that  direction 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  pupils  in  the  school. 


A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL 


The  “warrior  test”  among  North  American  Indians  is  of 
general  use  in  every  tribe. 

It  is  simply  a  torture  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether 
the  would-be  warrior  is  sufficiently  brave  to  withstand  pain. 

The  Amazonian  Indians  reckon  among  its  numerous  tribes 
the  Mandrucus. 

Here  we  find  the  “warrior  test”  assuming  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  shape. 

But  though  a  simple  business,  and  devoid  of  the  horrible 
parade  that  distinguishes  the  North  American  and  other 
“tests,”  if  these  and  the  Mandrucu  ordeal  were  offered  for 
selection,  one  would  hardly  know  how  to  decide. 

To  look  at,  the  Mandrucu  instruments  of  torture  are  won¬ 
derfully  innocent,  being  nothing  more  formidable  than  two 
cylindrical  cases  of  palm-tree  bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
stopped  at  one  end. 

Into  these  cases  the  candidate  for  manhood  has  to  thrust 
both  his  hands,  and,  accompanied  by  half  the  village,  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  encampment,  pausing  at  the  door  of  every 
wigwam  to  dance  and  sing. 

A  very  easy  way  to  win  one’s  laurels  this  seems,  and  so  it 
would  be  but  for  one  little  circumstance. 

The  bark  gauntlets  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  biting  and 
venomous  ants  and  other  terrible  insects,  with  fangs  like  ad¬ 
ders  and  nippers  like  minature  lobsters. 

However,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  poor  young  Mandrucu; 
he  must  either  wear  the  terrible  gloves,  or  forever  resign  all 
thoughts  not  only  of  wearing  the  warclub  and  lance,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  matrimonial  bliss,  for  not  a  maiden  in  Mandrucu  land 
will  accept  a  suitor’s  hand  that  is  not  branded  by  the  tiny  de¬ 
mons  of  the  bark  gloves. 

Bravely,  therefore,  the  young  fellow  submits  to  the  woeful 
mittens,  and  bravely  he  sets  out. 

For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  creeping  things,  busy  devouring 
ea':h  other,  take  little  or  no  heed  of  the  intrusive  hands,  and 
their  owner,  thinking  doubtless  it  is  not  so  very  dreadful  after 
all,  skips  along,  accompanied  by  his  relations,  and  sings  his 


funny  songs,  and  trips  it  gingerly  to  the  music  of  tom-tom 
and  reed. 

Presently,  however,  the  imprisoned  hands,  grown  hot  with 
the  saltatory  exercise,  invite  the  attention  of  the  blood-suckers, 
and  they  begin  to  nibble,  to  clash  their  nippers  and  exercise 
their  jaws. 

He  dares  not  cry  out;  he  dares  not  bite  or  compress  his  lips, 
or  indulge  in  any  other  of  the  facial  antics  that  generally  at¬ 
tend  helpless  pain. 

The  eyes  of  his  father  and  his  many  uncles  and  cousins — 
of  his  affianced  bride  herself  maybe — are  narrowly  watching 
his  countenance,  and  will  note  every  spasm  and  twitch  of  it. 

If  he  could  only  clinch  his  hand  and  crush  a  few  dozen  of 
his  tormentors  it  would  be  a  relief. 

But  this  is  impossible. 

He  can’t  move  so  much  as  a  single  joint  of  a  single  finger 
incased  in  the  unyielding  wooden  gloves. 

In  no  way  can  he  ease  his  anguish  but  by  stamping  and 
grinding  his  heels  at  certain  parts  of  the  pleasant  dance,  or  by 
introducing  a  woeful  note  among  the  high-pitched  keys  of  his 
laughter. 

The  further  he  goes  the  worse  he  fares. 

The  tribe  is  large,  and  the  village  a  mile  or  more  in  length, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  tent  of  the  chief,  at  the  door  of 
which  the  last  song  must  be  sung  and  the  last  jig  performed. 

What  with  the  heat  engendered  within,  and  the  blazing  sun 
playing  without  the  bark  gloves,  the  wretched  hands  seem  lit¬ 
erally  in  a  furnace. 

Nor  is  the  heat  the  worst  part  of  it. 

Many  of  the  dreadful  ants  have  venomous  fangs,  and  by  the 
poor  fellow’s  pallid  face  and  staring  eyes  it  is  evident  that 
the  subtle  poison  is  careering  through  his  veins. 

Still  on  without  a  murmur,  surrounded  by  the  gay  troop, 
yelling,  clapping  their  hands,  and  rending  the  sultry  air  with 
the  screeching  music  of  the  reed  flute  and  the  banging  of  the 
tom-toms — on  from  tent  to  tent,  till  the  song  of  the  sufferer 
becomes  a  mere  loud  unintelligible  noise,  and  his  dance  the 
staggering  of  a  drunken  man. 

“Enough,”  says  the  chief,  and  reeling  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  the  deadly  gloves  are  torn  off  the  young  man’s  hands, 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  cast  their  arms  about  him  and 
weep. 


The  Greeks  were,  unwittingly,  very  near  an  anatomical 
truth  when  they  ascribed  to  certain  monsters  called  cyclops 
only  one  eye  apiece,  which  was  placed  in  the  center  of  their 
foreheads.  The  cyclopan  eye  exists  to-day  in  the  brains  of 
men  in  a  rudimentary  form,  for  in  the  pineal  gland  we  find 
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the  last  vestiges  of  that  which  was  once  a  third  eye,  and 
which  looked  out  into  the  world,  if  not  from  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  at  least  from  very  near  that  point.  There  is  alive 
to-day  a  little  creature  which  would  put  to  shame  the  one- 
eyed  arrogance  and  pride  of  Polyphemus  and  Arges  and 
Brontes  and  Steropes  and  all  the  rest  of  the  single  eyed  gentry 
who,  in  the  days  of  myths  and  myth  makers,  inhabited  the 
“fair  Sicilian  Isle.”  The  animal  in  question  is  a  small  lizard 
called  Calotis.  Its  well  developed  third  eye  is  situated  in  the 
top  of  its  head  and  can  be  easily  seen  through  the  modified 
and  transparent  scale  which  serves  it  as  a  cornea.  Many 
other  lacertilians  have  this  third  eye,  though  it  is  not  so 
high  organized  as  it  is  in  the  species  just  mentioned.  A  tree 
lizard  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  mountains  of  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  has  its  third  eye  well  developed.  This 
little  animal  is  called  the  “singing  scorpion”  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers.  On  dissection  the  third  eye  will  be  found  lying  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  has  a  lens,  retina  and  optic 
nerve. 
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( Continued  from  page  16) 

“Boy,  beware  how  you  anger  me!  I’m  a  dangerous 
man,”  snarled  the  Russian. 

Andy  was  silent. 

“Now  you  answer  my  questions,”  continued  the  man. 
“When  did  your  father  kill  himself?” 

“Last  night.” 

“Who  discovered  him?” 

“I  did.” 

“Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  room  when  you 
made  the  discovery?” 

“No.” 

“Anything  like  that?” 

He  pointed  to  the  skeleton  arm  as  he  spoke. 

“No,  hut  we  found  that  outside.” 

“Ha!  Where?” 

“Up  in  the  branches  of  our  old  pear  tree.” 

“So  he  got  the  warning,  all  right.  In  his  rage  he  must 
have  thrown  it  out  through  the  window,  and  it  lodged  in 
the  pear  tree.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  Did  you  send  that 
skeleton  arm  to  my  father  ?” 

“I  did,  by  the  direction  of  others.” 

“Then  you  are  his  murderer.” 

“That  would  be  an  honor  which  I  cannot  claim  alone.” 

“An  honor!” 

“Yes.  Your  father  was  a  black-hearted  traitor.  He 
deserved  to  die,  but  I  could  have  wished  it  might  have 
been  in  some  other  way.” 

“There  you  go  again  abusing  my  unfortunate  father. 
What  good  that  is  going  to  do  you  is  more  than  I  can  see.” 

“Do  you  know  if  your  father  had  in  his  possession  a 
small  iron  box,  and  where  he  kept  it?” 

“Hello!  That’s  where  he  is  at,  is  it?”  thought  Andy. 

“I  know  nothing  about  it,”  he  said,  aloud,  but  it  was 
said  in  a  tone  which  belied  his  words. 

The  giant  looked  at  him  fixedly,  seeming  to  read  his 
thoughts. 

“Which  room  did  your  father  occupy?”  he  asked,  in  a 
more  moderate  tone. 

“Back  room,  second  floor,”  replied  Andy,  seeing  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  answer  this  question. 

“Is  that  the  room  he  died  in?” 

“Yes.” 

“About  that  iron  box.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  it!” 

“Yes,  you  do.” 

“I  tell  you  I  don’t.” 

“And  I  tell  you  that  you  do.  However,  we  shall  find 
means  of  forcing  the  truth  out  of  you.” 

He  turned  away  and  went  to  the  bench,  where  he  began 
opening  sundry  bottles  and  jars. 

The  reason  was  not  very  apparent,  for  he  merely  looked 
into  them  and  shut  them  up  again. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  way  the  giant  did  his  thinking. 

Presently  he  produced  two  glass  jars,  which  had  no 
covers.  Wires  were  coiled  about  them. 

Andy  saw  that  they  were  probably  batteries. 

The  giant  took  them  over  to  the  couch  and  placed  them 
on  the  floor. 

Then  he  uncoiled  one  of  the  wires  and  seemed  to 
connect  it  with  the  other  jar. 


This  done  he  uncoiled  the  wire  from  around  this  ja t 
and  connected  it  with  the  skeleton  arm. 

Then  he  took  down  a  bottle,  and  placing  it  on  t  he 
chair,  which  stood  near  the  couch,  he  uncorked  it. 

The  next  move  was  to  detach  the  dagger  from  thB 

skeleton  hand.  >  JPJ 

He  dipped  the  point  in  the  liquid  the  jar  contained, 

and  restored  it  to  its  place. 

Andy  watched  all  these  proceedings  curiously,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  it  was  all  about. 

He  was  soon  to  learn,  in  part  at  least. 

“Boy!”  cried  the  giant  when  at  last  he  finished. 

“Sir.”  1 

“Lie  down  there  on  that  couch.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  order  it.  Lie  down !” 

“I  won’t !  You  just  let  me  go  on  out  of  this.” 

The  Russian  made  one  quick  stride  across  the  room, 
and  catching  Andy  by  the  throat  with  his  right  hand  and 
the  seat  of  his  trousers  with  the  left,  he  lifted  him  as 
easily  as  he  would  a  baby,  carried  him  to  the  couch,  and 
flung  him  down.  . 

“You  little  fool !”  he  cried.  “Know  that  your  death  has 
been  decried  by  the  secret  society  which  your  father  be¬ 
trayed  and  that  I  alone  can  save  you.  Oppose  me  at  your 
peril.  My  orders  are  to  kill  you.  If  you  cross  me  I  shall 
surely  carry  them  out.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  know 
about  that  iron  box?” 

That  was  the  time  Andy  wilted. 

“It  is  in  a  drawer  in  his  room,”  he  gasped,  for  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  choking  yet. 

The  Russian  laughed  harshly. 

“Since  that  is  the  case  I  think  I  will  go  and  get  it,” 
he  said.  “In  the  meantime  you  will  stop  here.” 

As  he  spoke  he  pressed  a  button  in  the  wall. 

Immediately  the  skeleton  arm  was  lowered,  and  the 
dagger  piercing  Andy’s  clothing,  slightly  punctured  his 
flesh  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

He  yelled  and  would  have  jumped  up,  but  heeded  the 
Russian  when  he  cried  out : 

“Don  t  move  if  you  value  your  life.  This  will  do  you  no 
harm  if  you  lie  still.” 

He  pressed  another  button  and  the  skeleton  arm  re¬ 
turned  to  its  original  position. 

Andy  was  now  thoroughly  frightened. 

Strange  sensations  were  creeping  over  him. 

His  head  was  swimming. 

The  loom  began  to  revolve;  as  for  the  giant,  he  seemed 
to  be  dancing  a  jig. 

‘Say,  what  have  you  done  to  me?”  demanded  the  boy. 
“Am  I  poisoned  ?” 

Poisoned  nothing.  I  have  just  given  you  a  little  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  to  keep  you  quiet  while  I  am  gone.  Lie 
still.  Sleep  and  have  no  fear.” 

Phe  strange  sensations  continued  to  increase  in  force 
until  all  consciousness  left  the  boy. 

Andy  was  now  dead  to  the  world. 

How  long  he  lay  thus  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

i  t  last  he  came  back  to  life  to  find  himself  still  on  the 

couch  in  a  strange  dreaming  state,  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot. 

His  eyes  were  open  and  he  could  see  his  surrounding*. 
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but  all  Wiis  terribly  distorted,  and  immensely  increased  in 
size. 

Two  men  were  in  the  room,  whose  faces  were  strange  to 

him. 

Men  did  we  say! 

We  might  better  have  said  giants.  To  Andy's  diseased 
imagination  they  looked  to  be  ten  feet  high. 

They  were  talking  in  English  and  they  were  talking 
about  him. 

“It  seems  a  shame  to  kill  him,”  one  was  saying.  “A 
handsome  lad.” 

“Handsome!  Well!  What  has  his  beauty  got  to  do 
with  it?”  cried  the  other.  “He’s  the  son  of  a  traitor. 
He  richly  deserves  to  die.” 

“Yes,  but  according  to  Rubidorff  he  did  not  even  know 
that  his  father  was  a  Russian,  much  less  a  traitor  to  our 
band  of  Nihilists,  which  he  swore  to  support.  I  know 
there  will  be  trouble  when  I  try  to  beg  him  off,  but  all 
the  same  I  propose  to  try  to  do  it.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
reason  in  all  things,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see  any 
good  reason  for  taking  the  life  of  this  boy  just  because 
his  father  sold  us  out,  nor  do  I  think  any  good  can  come 
of  it,  if  you  want  my  opinion.” 

“Let  us  wait  till  Doc  returns.  If  he  has  the  box  and 
we  get  the  papers  you  will  have  a  better  excuse  for  beg¬ 
ging  him  off.” 

“That  is  so.  Hark !  Don’t  I  hear  footsteps  in  the  pas¬ 
sage?  Probably  this  is  the  doctor  returning  now.” 

It  was. 

Andy  saw  no  door  open,  but  the  next  moment  the  doctor 
was  in  the  room. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  parcel,  wrapped  in  newspaper. 

He  spoke  to  the  two  men  in  Russian  and  they  answered 
him  in  the  same  language. 

Then  he  opened  the  paper  and  the  iron  box  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  men  seemed  jubilant  and  grew  greatly  excited. 

Various  schemes  were  tried  for  opening  the  box,  but  in 
vain. 

At  last  the  doctor  tried  a  new  scheme. 

Placing  the  box  on  the  work-bench  he  lighted  a  gas  jet, 
which  he  turned  close  to  it,  and  then  producing  a  very 
small  blue  pipe,  he  directed  a  tiny  stream  of  fire  upon  the 
lock. 

The  two  men  seemed  nervous. 

Andy  thought  that  they  felt  afraid  the  papers  inside 
would  be  consumed  and  he  laughed  inwardly  at  the 
thought  of  how  finely  they  were  being  fooled. 

The  blow-pipe  did  the  business. 

The  next  Andy  knew  the  doctor  was  raising  the  lid. 

Excited  talk  followed. 

They  waited  for  the  iron  to  cool;  then  the  box  was 
turned  upside  down  by  the  doctor. 

He  shook  it  and  listened,  his  face  growing  dark  as  he 

did  so. 

Then  he  pressed  the  sides  of  the  box,  as  Old  King 
Brady  had  done,  and  the  false  bottom  came  up. 

That  was  the  time  the  doctor  got  mad. 

Stamping  his  foot,  he  fiercely  exclaimed  in  English,  as 
he  gave  the  box  a  fling  at  the  unfortunate  Andy : 

“Fooled  by  that  traitor’s  cub!  This  settles  it!  The 
boy  dies !” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  TRAILS. 

The  recovery  of  the  papers  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
thing  with  this  band  of  plotters,  whose  hang-out  was  the 
tower  on  Little  Snow  Hill. 

Having  failed  to  get  them  by  stealing  the  iron  box  at 
no  small  risk  to  the  doctor,  they  next  day  sent  Rubidorif 
to  Mr.  Gallinger,  as  has  been  seen. 

They  even  went  further  than  this,  as  we  now  propose 
to  show. 

When  Alice  got  back  to  Mrs.  Lutzow’s  she  told  the 
woman  that  she  proposed  to  remain  there  through  the 
day,  in  case  some  move  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

“It  seems  to  be  all  I  can  do  in  the  case,  anyway,”  she 
added,  “and  I  do  want  to  be  of  some  help.” 

“I  am  very  glad  you  came,”  said  Mrs.  Lutzow.  “Yon 
have  already  helped  me  by  your  encouragement,  and  as 
for  Old  King  Brady,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  him.  I  do  hope  the  dear  man  hasifi  got 
himself  into  trouble  on  my  account.” 

“We  are  somewhat  concerned  about  him,”  replied  Alice, 
“but  I  dare  say  it  will  turn  out  that  he  is  merely  working 
up  the  case.  These  unexplainable  absences  very  often 
happen  in  our  business.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  your  maid,  Mrs.  Lutzow,”  she  addecL 
“Are  you  so  far  improved  that  you  have  been  able  to 
dispose  with  her  services,  then?” 

“Oh,  no.  I  am  much  stronger,  thank  goodness;  but 
Julie,  ungrateful  creature  that  she  is,  has  abandoned  me 
in  my  trouble.  She  left  this  morning  without  a  word  of 
notice.  It  is  always  the  way.  The  better  you  use  her 
kind  the  meaner  they  serve  you.” 

They  remained  talking  for  some  time. 

Lunch  was  announced.  Mrs.  Lutzow  invited  Alice  to 
join  her  at  the  table,  which  she  did. 

While  they  were  eating,  the  bell  rang. 

Maggie,  the  girl,  had  been  instructed  to  admit  nobody 
without  first  informing  Mrs.  Lutzow,  so  she  came  inti 
the  dining-room  with  word  that  a  young  woman  was  at 
the  door,  who  refused  to  give  her  name,  and  who  wanted 
to  see  Mrs.  Lutzow. 

“What  shall  I  do?  She  may  be  here  to  tell  us  something 
about  Andy,”  the  lady  said  to  Alice. 

“Let  her  be  admitted  to  some  room  where  I  can  over¬ 
hear  the  conversation,”  replied  Alice.  “And  remember 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  If  I  want  to  speak  to  you  FH 
slip  out  and  send  Maggie  to  tell  you  that  you  are  wanted, 
if  it  can  be  so  arranged.” 

“Easily,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow.  “Follow  me.” 

She  led  the  way  to  her  own  room,  where  there  w&3  a 
connecting  door  leading  into  the  room  Julie  had  formerly 
occupied. 

“You  can  stay  in  there,”  she  said. 

“Better  darken  the  room,  so  she  can’t  see  your  face  tec 
plainly,”  suggested  Alice.  “So  place  yourself  that  yon 
can  watch  her,  though.” 

“Of  course,  it  may  be  nobody  but  a  book  canvasser  or 
some  such  person,”  said  Mrs.  Lutzow,  as  she  pulled  dowss 
the  shades. 

“Or  it  may  just  be  the  other  way,”  reflected  Alice,  and 
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she  went  outside  and  told  Maggie  to  admit  the  young 
woman  and  show  her  upstairs,  which  wras  done. 

Alice  at  her  post  saw  her  enter,  peering  through  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

Recalling  Harry’s  description  of  the  girl  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  Rubidorff  house  on  Chambers  street,  Alice : 
was  sure  that  this  person  could  be  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Lutzow  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  shadow,  with 


her  head  resting  on  her  hand. 


girl 


She  did  not  rise  nor  raise  her  head  when  the 
entered,  but  asked  in  that  dieaway  tone,  which  she  knew 
so  well  how  to  assume: 

"Did  yon  wish  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Naida,  for  it  was  she.  “That 
is,  if  you  are  Mrs.  Lutzow,”  she  added. 

“I  am  Mrs.  Lutzow.  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you 
want?” 

“I  must  decline  to  give  my  name,”  answered  Naida, 
pertly.  “I  came  on  business  connected  with  your  son.” 

“Well?” 

“I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  him?” 

“Naturally.” 

“I  can  tell  you.  May  I  take  a  chair?”  said  the  girl. 

“Take  two  if  you  want  to,  but  say  your  say  and  be  quick 
about  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow,  in  a  tone  which  probably 
made  Naida  feel  that  she  was  not  going  to  have  quite  as 
easy  a  time  as  she  had  anticipated. 

“Very  well,  then!”  she  cried,  pertly,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  into  a  chair.  “Your  son  is  held  a  prisoner  and 
will  be  until  the  people  who  have  got  him  get  what  they 
want— -that’s  all.” 

*It  is  quite  enough.  Who  are  these  people?” 

“No  names  are  going  to  be  handed  out,  Mrs.  Lutzow. 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  your  husband  belonged 
to  a  certain  secret  society.  He  sold  them  out.  They 
were  ready  to  get  square  with  him  and  he  knew  it.  That’s 
why  he  killed  himself.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  chance 
to  escape,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  your  son  won’t  escape 
unless  these  people  get  what  they  want.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“You  know,  perhaps,  that  your  husband  had  an  iron 
box  in  his  possession.” 

“That  box  was  stolen  last  night,”  said  Mrs.  Lutzow, 
coolly.  “You  came  a  little  late  with  your  request.” 

“I  know  it.  But  the  box  was  empty.” 

Just  then  Maggie  knocked  on  the  door. 

“Tlease,  ma’am,  Mrs.  Bennet  wants  to  see  you  a  minute,” 
ahe  said. 

Mrs.  Lutzow  arose. 

“You  will  have  to  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,”  she 
said.  “I  have  to  speak  with  my  housekeeper.  I’ll  be 
right  back.” 

She  met  Alice  in  the  lower  hall. 

“Now,  you  see,”  the  latter  said  quickly,  “I  was  right.' 
You  are  doing  splendidly.  Pretend  to  look  for  the  papers. 
HMd  her  here  for  as  much  as  twenty  minutes.  I  am 
going  for  a  policeman.  I’ll  have  her  arrested  as  soon  as 
she  leaves  the  house.” 

“Very  well.  It  shall  be  just  as  you  say.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it  all  in  your  hands.” 

Alice  hurriedly  left  the  house. 


There  was  a  police  station  near,  and  she  lost  not  a 
moment  in  getting  there. 

She  told  as  much  of  the  case  as  was  necessary  and  an 
officer  was  at  once  despatched  to  East  Brookline  street. 

Alice  took  up  her  station  in  Franklin  square. 

A  signal  was  agreed  upon,  which  would  make  it  sure 
that  the  policeman  got  the  right  girl. 

Soon  she  came  and  Alice  gave  it. 

According  to  the  arrangement  the  officer  followed  Naida 
to  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and  there  took  her 
into  custody. 

Naida  fiercely  demanded  to  know  why  she  was  arrested 
and  made  considerable  trouble  at  first. 

She  was  given  no  satisfaction. 

At  the  station  a  general  charge  of  disorderly  person  was 
made  and  she  was  locked  up  in  a  cell. 

Meanwhile,  Alice  having  seen  her  safe  in  the  station, 
from  a  distance,  returned  to  the  house. 

“Well,  we  have  got  her,”  she  said.  “How  did  it  end?” 

“Same  as  it  began,”  replied  Mrs.  Lutzow.  “Of  course, 
I  couldn’t  find  the  papers,  and  she  left  full  of  her  threats. 
Wliat  do  you  propose  to  do  ?” 

“To  go  to  her  cell,  under  the  guise  of  a  prison  angel,  and 
try  to  get  her  address,  if  she  hasn’t  given  it  out  at  the 
station.  After  my  interview  with  her  I  can  better  decide 
wffiat  to  do  next.” 

Alice  now  went  to  the  station,  to  find  that  Naida  had 
given  the  name  of  Annie  Smith,  but  had  positively  refused 
to  give  any  address. 

The  turnkey  opened  the  door  and  admitted  her. 

Naida,  proud  and  defiant,  sat  on  a  bench  and  stared  at 
her. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  demanded,  fiercely.  “I  don’t 
know  you.” 

“Of  course  not,  my  dear,”  replied  Alice,  gently,  “but 
just  the  same  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  your 
friend.” 

You  are  a  missionary,  I  suppose?” 

Such  is  my  humble  calling.  Shall  we  pray  ?” 

If  you  do  I’ll  yell  till  you  stop.  I  want  you  to  get  out 
of  here  and  leave  me  alone.” 

“I  will,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  But  you  needn’t 
think  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  by  violent  talk.  That 
is  something  I  am  well  used  to.  I  want  to  help.  Tell  me, 
is  there  no  way  I  can  help  you  ?” 

“There  sure  is,”  replied  Naida,  now  changing  her  tone. 
“If  I  could  only  trust  you,”  she  added. 

“Trust  me !”  cried  Alice,  rolling  up  her  eyes  and  rais¬ 
ing  her  hands.  “If  you  only  knew  the  secrets  with  which 
I  have  been  trusted.  I  would  no  more  think  of  betray¬ 
ing  you  than  if  I  was  your  priest.” 

“I  believe  you  mean  it,”  said  Naida,  then.  “The  only 
thing  is  I  don't  want  the  people  at  the  station  here  to  get 
the  name  and  address.” 

“They  never  shall  from  me.  Not  if  they  were  to  lock 
me  up  for  a  hundred  years.” 

“Well,  I'll  go  you.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Mrs.  Tucker.  I  am  a  widow.  My  husband  died  a 
week  after  we  were  married,  under  the  most  distressing 
circumstances.  Since  then  I  have  been  devoting  myself 
to  prison  mission  work.” 
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“All  right.  You  go  to  68  Little  Snow  Hill  and  ask  for 
Mr.  Rubidorff.  He  is  my  father.  Tell  him  I  have  been 
arrested  and  where  I  am.  If  he  is  out,  wait  till  he  comes 
in.  please.  Do  you  know  where  that  street  is?” 

“No,  1  don’t,  but  I  can  find  it.” 

“It  is  over  at  the  North  End.  lTou  go  down  Salem 
street.  Anybody  will  direct  you  there.” 

“I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  better  for 
you  to  write  a  line  to  your  father?” 

“They  won't  give  me  pen  and  paper.” 

“I  have  both  here,”  said  Alice,  and  she  produced  a 
memorandum-book  and  a  fountain-pen. 

Naida  seized  them  eagerly  and  wrote  several  lines  in 
Russian. 

“What  language  is  this?”  inquired  Alice,  anxious  to  keep 
up  to  her  part. 

Naida  told  her  that  it  was  Russian,  and  soon  after  she 
left  the  cell. 

“Well,  did  you  get  what  you  wanted?”  asked  the  ser¬ 
geant,  when  she  came  out. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  replied  Alice.  “No  trouble  at  all.  Keep 
her  away  from  everybody.  We  shall  want  her  for  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Old  King  Brady  will  make  it  all  right.” 

Alice  now  resolved  to  push  on  to  Little  Snow  Hill  and 
see  what  she  could  make  out  of  the  clew  she  had  so  cleverly 
captured. 

She  found  the  street  without  inquiring,  and  had  scarcely 
turned  the  corner  when  she  saw  Harry  coming  towards 
her. 

“What!  You  here,  Alice!”  he  exclaimed,  hastily  add¬ 
ing: 

“But  let  us  get  around  the  corner  out  of  sight.” 

Thev  made  the  turn  before  another  word  was  ex- 
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changed. 

“And  now  what?”  demanded  Young  King  Brady. 

“I  am  after  a  party  named  Rubidorff.  Ever  hear  of 
him  ?” 

“The  deuce!  And  where  do  you  expect  to  find  him?” 

“Sixty-eight  Little  Snow  Hill.” 

“That’s  right.  I  just  saw  him  go  in  there.  This  is  a 
funny  case.  Just  now  I  crossed  the  governor  s  trail. 
Now  you  cross  mine,  or  I  cross  yours,  whichever  way  }0u 
like  to  put  it.  We  want  to  do  a  little  note  comparing  that 
all  this  may  be  explained.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

ONCE  MORE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

We  left  Old  King  Brady  in  a  decidedly  uncomfortable 

position,  to  say  the  least. 

“Hanging  by  the  gills,”  hardly  expresses  it. 

If  the  old  detective  had  fainted,  as  he  thought  he  uas 
going  to,  it  would  have  been  all  day  with  him,  but  once 

more  hi3  powerful  will  won  the  day. 

The  feeling  passed,  and  in  ^  minute  Old  King  Brad) 
was  himself  again — more  like  his  own  true  self  than  he 
had  been  since  this  peculiar  fatality  overtook  him. 

He  now  discovered  what  perhaps  he  had  not  fully  real¬ 
ized  before,  that  all  immediate  danger  had  passed. 

He  was  holding  on  to  the  beam  above,  while  his  feet 
had  a  "ood  rest  on  the  window-sill  below. 


The  only  trouble  was  he  could  see  no  way  of  getting  in 
through  that  window  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder. 

“Who  are  you?  How  the  deuce  did  you  ever  get  there?’ 
demanded  the  man  in  the  window. 

“Friend,”  said  the  old  detective,  “I  guess  I  got  a  little 
too  much  booze  aboard  to-night.  I  lost  my  bearings  anc 
came  up  a  lot  of  stairs.  I  fell  off  the  top  step  and  landec 
here.  That’s  about  all  I  know.” 

It  was  about  as  natural  an  excuse  as  he  could  make,  anc 
for  the  time  being  it  satisfied  the  man. 

“I’ll  dress  myself  and  see  what  I  can  do,”  said  the 
man.  “There’s  a  fellow  downstairs  who  may  have  i 
ladder.  I’m  inclined  to  think  he  has.  I’ll  go  and  see 
Can  you  hold  on  there  ?” 

“Yes,  yes!  I  don’t  ask  you  to  hurry,  but  }*ou  can  im 
agine  how  I  feel.” 

That  Old  King  Brady  waited  patiently,  we  cannot  truth 
fully  say,  but  he  stood  there  holding  his  own  until  a“ 
last,  after  what  naturally  seemed  to  him  an  interminabK 
wait,  the  window  was  opened  again. 

“There  he  is,  you  see,”  he  heard  the  man  say. 

“I  see,”  was  the  reply,  and  Old  King  Brady’s  heart 
sank  when  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Joe  Baron  off. 

“This  is  my  finish,”  he  thought. 

He  thought  wrong. 

It  was  not  so  to  be. 

Baronoff  did  not  appear  to  recognize  him. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  called. 

“My  name  is  Brady,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

The  old  detective  was  ready  for  anything  now. 

“It  might  have  been  mud,  with  a  big  M,”  said  tin 
counterfeiter,  with  a  short  laugh.  “However,  I  have  come 
with  a  ladder  to  get  you  down,  and  I  think  I  shall  sue 
ceed.” 

He  succeeded  in  placing  the  ladder  only  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  but  at  last  he  got  there  and  Old  King 
Brady  gingerly  descended,  half  expecting  even  then  to 
have  the  man  push  the  ladder  off  of  the  sill. 

But  he  landed  in  the  room,  safely,  and  that  without 
having  even  lost  his  hat,  which  fitted  pretty  tightly  to  hi* 
head. 

“Now,  you  are  all  right,  uncle,”  said  the  room-dweller 

“Thanks  to  you  gentlemen,  thanks  to  you,”  replied  thf 
old  detective,  adding: 

“There  ought  to  be  something  coming,  but,  honestly,  J 
haven’t  a  cent.” 

“I  can  easily  believe  you,”  said  Baronoff,  drily.  “Yen 
look  it,  but  at  least  you  can  carry  my  ladder  downstairs 
for  me,  seeing  that  on  your  account  I  carried  it  up.” 

There  was  going  to  be  no  getting  away  from  him,  that 
was  evident. 

So  he  simply  picked  up  the  ladder  and  walked  out  into 
the  hall. 

Baronoff  followed,  close  behind  him,  directing  him  dowi 
a  short  passage  to  the  main  hall. 

Once  there  he  said,  in  a  low,  hissing  tone : 

“Brady,  look  behind  you!” 

Old  King  Brady  turned,  to  find  himself  facing  a  cockec. 
revolver. 

He  realized  that  his  only  chance  lay  in  speaking  thh 
desperate  scoundrel  fair. 
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They  descended  to  the  lower  floor. 

Old  King  Brady  thought  they  were  going  to  enter  the 
same  room  again,  but,  no ! 

"Put  down  the  ladder,”  ordered  Baronoff.  "Now,  then, 
to  the  rightabout,  face !” 

Old  King  Brady  turned. 

If  he  had  felt  all  himself  he  would  have  jumped  on 
the  fellow  and  taken  his  chances,  but  now  that  it  was 
all  over  the  weakness  was  upon  him  again. 

He  walked  back  by  the  way  he  had  gone  before  till  they 
came  to  the  last  door. 

"Knock  on  that  door  three  times,”  was  the  order,  then. 

The  old  detective  did  so. 

Immediately  something  was  called  out  in  Russian. 

Baronoff  answered.  The  door  was  opened. 

There  stood  the  counterfeiter’s  companion  in  his  shirt- 
tail,  evidently  just  out  of  bed. 

They  passed  into  the  dark  room. 

The  man  instantly  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  lamp. 

"How  did  he  ever  escape?”  he  demanded. 

"Why,  Ike,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  he  didn’t  catch  hold  of 
that  brace  which  was  put  between  the  walls  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  the  main  house  after  the  fire.” 

"He  couldn’t  do  it  again.  I’ll  bet.” 

"And  now  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  me,  Joe?” 
the  old  detective  asked.  "Can  we  come  to  some  un¬ 
derstanding?  You  may  keep  the  money  you  took  from 
me.  I  assure  you  that  our  meeting  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental.  I  am  working  up  a  case  which  brought  me  into 
this  neighborhood.  Let  us  just  shake  hands  and  forget 
it  on  both  sides.” 

"Can’t  be  did,”  said  Baronoff.  "I  won’t  do  you  to¬ 
night,  though.  Can’t  bring  myself  to  do  a  fellow  who 
has  had  such  an  escape  as  you  have.  I  want  time  to 
think.  Ike,  put  on  your  breeches  and  we’ll  take  him  down 
below.” 

Baronoff  then  raised  a  trap-door^  and  a  ladder  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

"They  have  got  their  plant  here,”  thought  Old  King 
Brady.  "If  fortune  should  favor  me  further,  and  I  get 
out  of  this  scrape,  I  shall  certainly  make  things  warm 
for  you,  my  friend.” 

Ike  went  down  the  ladder  first  and  the  old  detective 
followed,  Baronoff  bringing  up  the  rear. 

They  were  now  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
main  cellar,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  stone  wall. 

Baronoff  led  the  way  over  to  one  corner,  where  he  un¬ 
locked  an  iron  door,  revealing  a  stone  vault  of  consider¬ 
able  size. 

"In  with  you,”  he  ordered,  and  in  the  old  detective  was 
forced  to  go. 

The  iron  door  clanged  and  the  key  was  turned. 

He  got  out  his  flashlight  and  the  first  thing  which  caught 
his  eye  was  an  iron  hook  set  in  the  wall. 

It  was  not  embedded  between  stones,  but  was  leaded 
into  one  of  the  stones  itself. 

At  a  glance  the  old  detective  saw  that  this  stone  was 
differently  set  from  the  others. 

Pulling  on  the  hook,  the  stone  came  slowly  forward, 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  it  out  altogether. 

It  was  only  a  thin  slab,  not  over  two  inches  thick. 


A  space  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  man  to  crawl 
through  was  now  revealed. 

Old  King  Brady  got  out  his  flashlight  and  turned  it 
into  the  opening. 

A  low  passage,  the  size  of  the  stone,  lay  behind. 

There  was  no  room  to  advance  through  it,  even  by 
crouching.  It  would  be  necessary  to  wiggle  one  s  way 
like  a  snake. 

But  on  the  ground  that  anything  was  better  than  re¬ 
maining  where  he  was,  this  Old  King  Brady  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  do,  so  buttoning  the  blue  coat  tightly  around 
him  he  crawled  into  the  opening  and  began  working  his 
way  forward  as  best  he  could.  » 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ANDY  IS  SENTENCED  TO  DEATH. 

The  iron  box,  flung  by  the  hands  of  "doctor,”  almost 
caused  the  finish  of  poor  Andy,  for  it  came  within  an  ace 
of  hitting  him  on  the  head. 

The  two  giants  laughed  at  the  doctor’s  rage. 

"Come,  Putsloff,”  said  one,  "there’s  no  use  in  a  man 
of  your  attainments  allowing  his  temper  to  get  the  best 
of  him.  You  ought  to  exercise  more  self-control.  It  isn’t 
that  unfortunate  boy’s  fault  that  the  papers  are  not  in 
the  box.” 

"I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not,”  snarled  the  doc¬ 
tor.  "He  may  have  taken  them  out.  He  must  be  made 
to  tell.” 

"I  don’t  believe  he  knows.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Lut- 
zowsky  destroyed  them  long  ago.  However,  there  is  no 
telling.  You  can’t  get  anything  out  of  the  boy  now,  at  all 
events.  Let  the  effects  of  your  infernal  drugs  wear  off. 
To-morrow  we  will  bring  him  before  the  council.  I  fancy 
we  can  so  impress  him  that  he  will  tell  all  he  knows, 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  meantime,  suppose  we  pull  out.” 

They  all  went  away,  then,  vanishing,  Andy  could  not 
tell  how. 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  them  gone. 

Andy  fell  asleep  soon  afterward. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  quite  himself  again. 

He  got  up  and  started  to  examine  his  prison. 

The  gas  burned  low,  and  as  Andy  looked  about  he 
thought  at  first  that  there  was  no  window,  but  he  presently 
discovered  one  concealed  behind  a  heavy  curtain. 

It  overlooked  a  dead  brick  wall  at  no  great  distance 
away,  and  was  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars. 

The  door  came  in  for  Andy’s  inspection  next,  but  that 
was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

There  was  another  door,  and  this  Andy  opened. 

Beyond  lay  the  crystal  maze  which  he  did  not  feel  like 
tackling  again. 

He  was  wandering  about  the  room,  trying  to  think  of 
some  plan  to  escape,  when  through  the  maze  came  Dr. 
Putzloff,  looking  as  fierce  as  ever. 

"Ha!  you  are  awake,  are  you?”  he  exclaimed.  "The 
night  has  passed  and  a  good  part  of  to-morrow  has  gone 
with  it.  I  don’t  suppose  you  realize  how  long  you  have 
slept.” 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it,”  replied  Andy,  meekly, 
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please,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  assure  you  I  know  nothing 
about  those  papers  you  are  after.  I  can’t  help  you  a  bit.” 

“Probably  you  speak  the  truth,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“but  that  don't  help  your  case  any.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  I  can  t  let  you  go.  The  principal  one  being 
that  you  are  your  father’s  son.” 

“I  can’t  help  that,  I  suppose.” 

“Certainly  not.  It  is  your  misfortune,  however,  if  not 
your  fault.  Others  are  to  decide  your  fate,  young  man. 
I  have  little  to  do  with  it. 

“But  while  you  remain  with  me  I  don’t  propose  to 
treat  you  unkindly,”  he  added.  “Remain  as  you  are  and 
I  will  bring  you  something  in  the  line  of  breakfast.” 

He  did  it  and  the  breakfast  was  a  good  one. 

After  Andy  had  finished  eating  the  doctor  took  away  the 
dishes  and  returning,  busied  himself  at  the  workbench  with 
certain  chemical  experiments. 

Andy  watched  him  with  faint  interest. 

At  last  the  doctor  left  the  room. 

Andy  lay  down  again  and  dropped  asleep,  to  he  awak¬ 
ened  at  last  by  the  doctor  shaking  him. 

“It  is  time  to  get  up,”  he  said.  “Your  fate  is  to  he 
decided  now.” 

Andy  sprang  up,  confused. 

He  drew  Andy  into  the  crystal  maze. 

Puzzling  as  it  was  to  the  boy,  it  seemed  to  offer  no 
obstacles  to  the  doctor,  for  in  a  moment  they  passed  out 
of  it  and  stood  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

“Go  on  down,”  ordered  the  doctor.  “Mind  what  you 
are  about  now.  Your  life  hangs  by  a  thread.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  yourself.” 

“He  is  taking  me  before  the  council,  whatever  that 
means,”  thought  Andy.  “What  shall  I  ever  do?  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  I  better  tell  them  that  Old  King  Brady 
got  the  papers.  I  don’t  want  to  die.” 

He  was  beginning  to  weaken,  and  no  wonder.. 

Life  seemed  very  sweet  to  Andy  then. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  came  to  an  iron  door. 

“Knock!”  ordered  the  doctor.  “Knock  three  times.” 

Andy  obeyed. 

A  little  peep-hole  in  the  door  was  opened  and  an  eye 

looked  out. 

Something  was  said  in  Russian  and  the  doctor  answered. 

Then  the  door  was  opened  and  Andy  was  pushed  into 
a  room  of  some  size,  in  which  stood  six  masked  men. 

Most  of  them  wore  beards.  None  of  them  were  very 
well  dressed. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised  platform,  upon 
which  was  a  chair  and  a  small  table,  with  a  gavel  on  it. 

A  man  with  a  clean-shaven  face  sat  in  the  chair.  He 
had  a  black  half-mask  over  his  eyes. 

Above  his  head,  attached  to  the  wall,  was  another  skele¬ 
ton  arm. 

The  doctor  marched  Andy  up  before  the  platform  and 
there  halted,  still  clutching  the  boy’s  arm. 

The  man  in  the  chair  arose.  As  he  did  so  the  masks  on 
the  floor  all  bowed  low  and  clapped  their  hands  three 
times. 

“Is  this  the  boy?”  demanded  the  master  of  this  singular 
lodge. 

“This  is  the  boy,”  replied  the  doctor. 


The  eyes  peered  through  the  mask  at  Andy  with  a  bale¬ 
ful  glitter. 

The  heart  of  the  unfortunate  boy  sank.  His  courage 
was  all  oozing  away. 

Andy  had  determined  to  tell. 

“What  is  your  name,  boy?”  demanded  the  master. 

“Andy  Lutzow,  sir,”  faltered  Andy. 

“Allow  me  to  correct  you,”  said  the  mask,  sternly. C£  Yoir 
last  name  is  Lutzowsky.  It  was  the  name  your  father 
bore,  it  is  the  name  of  one  who  proved  a  black  traitor  to 
our  noble  order.  I  am  going  to  explain  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  this  situation  just  as  it  is.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  resumed : 

“No  matter  by  what  name  we  go,  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  we  are  members  of  an  order  of  Russian  Nihi¬ 
lists.  Your  father  joined  our  band.  He  was  a  spy  in 
the  pay  of  the  Czar.  He  learned  our  secrets  and  betrayed 
them  to  the  government.  As  a  result  several  of  our  moat 
prominent  members  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia,  where  they  now  are  and  will  be  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  But  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  could  have  saved  them  hut  for  another  act  of 
treachery  on  your  father’s  part.  For  know  that  there  i« 
to-day  in  Russia  a  man,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  wh© 
was  engaged  in  plotting  against  the  government,  of  that  we 
held  written  proof.  This  proof  your  father  stole  when 
we  would  have  used  it  to  secure  this  man’s  influence  to 
save  our  friends  from  their  fearful  fate.” 

He  paused  and  again  scowled  down  upon  Andy,  and  then 
in  a  moment  resumed : 

“Your  father  fled.  We  lost  track  of  him  completely. 
It  was  not  that  he  intended  to  use  this  written  proof 
against  this  man  or  to  blackmail  him,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
was  that  he  hated  his  former  associates,  our  friends,  and 
did  not  want  to  see  them  released  from  the  Siberian  mines. 
After  much  trouble  we  succeeded  in  tracing  your  father, 
and  I  and  others  came  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  these  papers;  also  to  avenge  ourselves  on  your  father. 
He  knew  that  he  could  not  escape  us;  that  soonor  or  later 
we  were  bound  to  get  him,  and  so  he  committed  suicide- 
But  he  did  not  take  these  papers  with  him  to  the  other 
world,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  destroyed  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  knew  something  of  all  this  and  can  tell  us 
where  the  papers  are.  By  so  doing  you  will  save  your 
life.  If  you  do  not — yes,  even  if  you  cannot — help  us  m 
this  matter  you  die.  Speak !  What  do  you  know  ?” 

“All  I  know  is  that  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective, 
found  certain  papers  written  in  Russian  under  the  false 
bottom  of  that  iron  box,”  blurted  Andy,  giving  ’way  it 
last. 

“They  are  no  good  to  me,”  he  added.  “I  wish  you  had 
them — that’s  all.” 

Immediately  one  of  the  masks  on  the  floor  called  out 
something  in  Russian  and  Old  King  Brady’s  name  mingled 
with  what  he  said. 

The  greatest  excitement  now  prevailed. 

Andy  was  hustled  out  of  the  lodge-room  by  the  doctor, 
the  master  and  the  man,  removing  their  masks,  went  along 
with  them. 

They  went  out  another  way  and  ascended  to  the  mam 
hall  of  the  tower,  and  Andy  was  hurried  to  its  end  whert 
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:he  last  of  a  long  row  of  doors  was  unlocked  and  they 
passed  into  a  room. 

Here  a  trap  door  was  raised  and  a  lantern  lighted. 

The  master  and  the  man  hurried  down  a  ladder. 

Instantly  Andy  heard  one  of  them  shout: 

“He  is  gone !  He  has  found  the  secret  passage !  Hustle 
hat  boy  out,  doctor.  He  is  your  game  now.” 

Clutching  Andy  tightly  by  the  arm  in  spite  of  his 
struggles,  the  doctor  ran  him  back  into  his  own  den  by 
vay  of  the  maze. 

Once  in  the  laboratory  he  struck  him  a  fearful  blow, 
mocking  him  flat. 

“Now,  then,  you  spawn  of  a  traitor !”  he  cried,  “we  have 
got  out  of  you  all  we  want  to  know,  and  I  propose  to  kill 
■r<m.  If  we  can’t  get  revenge  out  of  one  Lutzow  we  will 
out  of  another.  This  is  the  day  you  die.” 

He  picked  up  Andy  and  threw  him  down  on  the  lounge. 

Then  he  went  through  with  a  similar  performance  to 
hat  of  the  previous  night. 

The  dagger  was  removed  from  the  skeleton  hand  and 
•  lipped  in  the  jar. 

It  was  then  restored  to  the  hand  and  the  Russian  stood 
-cowling  down  upon  his  youthful  victim. 

A  slight  noise  behind  him  caused  him  to  turn. 

To  Andy’s  intense  relief  he  saw  two  men  come  in  be¬ 
tween  the  portieres  from  the  outer  room. 


CHATER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Harry  drew  Alice  around  the  corner. 

“Tell  me  what  brought  you  here,”  he  said.  “I  want  to 
understand  this  situation.  By  the  way,  were  you  at 
Young’s?  Has  the  governor  returned  yet?” 

“I  came  directly  from  there,”  replied  Alice.  “He  has  not 
.returned.” 

“There,  I’d  like  to  bet  that  he  has  got  himself  into 
rouble  in  that  tall  house,  for  I  just  saw  the  man  he  started 
o  shadow  last  night  go  in  there  in  Rubidorff’s  company, 
le  fully  answers  Mrs.  Lutzon’s  description.” 

They  continued  to  talk,  Alice  telling  about  Naida’s  call 
nd  her  arrest. 

They  were  standing  close  to  an  alley  gate,  indeed,  Harry 
was  leaning  against  it. 

Now  suddenly  he  got  a  violent  push. 

Somebody  was  opening  the  gate. 

“Well,  of  all  things !”  cried  Alice. 

For  as  Harry  jumped  aside  a  man  stepped  out. 

And  that  man  was  Old  King  Brady ! 

*  *  *  *  *  "*  *  * 

We  left  Old  King  Brady  wriggling  his  way  along  that 
.arrow  passage. 

Where  it  was  destined  to  lead  him  the  old  detective  did 
•ot  know,  nor  did  he  so  very  much  care. 

For  the  time  being  it  was  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
’aking  him  out  of  that  horrible  vault. 

The  passage  was  of  no  great  length. 

it  ended  up  against  a  wooden  panel. 

Examining  this  by  the  aid  of  his  flashlight,  Old  King 
Irndy  quickly  discovered  that  there  was  nothing  secret 
bout  it-  workings. 


He  pushed  it  aside  and  crawled  through  into  a  very 
small  enclosure,  not  even  so  big  as  his  vault,  which,  like 
that,  was  surrounded  by  stone  walls. 

There  was  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  and  another  overhead, 
to  which  a  ladder  led  up. 

Naturally,  Old  King  Brady  tackled  the  ladder. 

But  just  as  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  trap¬ 
door  was  unfastened  his  sharp  ears  caught  the  clank  of 
a  press  underground. 

“Come!  I’ve  located  their  workroom,”  he  thought.  “I 
suppose  I  ought,  by  rights,  to  investigate  a  little  further. 
I  am  absolved  now  from  any  promise  made  to  Baronoff 
and  I  propose  to  gather  in  this  outfit  if  the  thing  is 
possible.” 

He  accordingly  returned  down  the  ladder  and  was  just 
about  to  try  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  when  sounds  above 
him  caused  him  to  retreat  through  the  panel  with  all 
speed. 

He  was  none  too  soon,  either,  for  a  man  descended  the 
ladder  now. 

The  panel  was  behind  it  and  Old  King  Brady,  leaving 
it  slightly  open,  was  able  to  both  hear  and  see. 

The  man  was  a  roughly  dressed  foreigner. 

Reaching  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  stamped  hard  on 
the  trap-door  three  times  and  then  stepped  aside  and  lit 
a  cigar. 

He  had  not  waited  long  before  the  trap-door  was  raised 
and  a  pale,  sickly  looking  young  man  came  up. 

“Hello,  Alex!  So  it  is  you?”  he  said. 

“Yair,  here  I  am,”  replied  Alex.  “How’s  queer?” 

“0.  K.  Want  some  more?” 

“Sure.  That’s  what  I  am  here  for.  I’ve  worked  off 
the  whole  of  the  last  lot.” 

“Say,  you’re  swift.  You  are  about  the  best  shover  we 
have  got  at  the  present  time.  How  much  wdll  you  take?” 

“Five  hundred.” 

“All  right,  and  how  will  you  have  it?” 

“Fives  and  tens.  I  can  do  better  with  those.  It’s  hard 
to  get  the  twenties  changed.  Times  is  tight  and  it  isn’t 
everybody  who  has  that  much  money  about  them.” 

The  man  took  a  big  wallet  out  of  his  inside  coat-pocket 
and  counted  out  the  false  money,  for  which  Alex  paid 
him  one  hundred  dollars. 

“Now  look  out  for  yourself,”  he  said.  “I  should  be 
blame  sorry  to  see  you  get  pinched,  Alex.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  danger.  This  stuff  is  above  suspicion.” 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right,  thanks  to  Baronoff ’s  good  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  Doc’s  splendid,  ink.  The  give-away  with  most 
queer  lies  in  the  ink.  I  do  believe  Doc  is  the  best  ink- 
maker  ever.” 

“He’s  a  good  one,  all  right,  there’s  no  denying  that.  Sav, 
did  you  hear  anything  about  what  they  did  with  that  boy 
Naida  captured?” 

“Now,  looker  here,  Alex,  you  know  I’m  not  in  it  with 
} ou>e  Russians,  but  it  s  my  opinion  you'd  all  have  done 
better  to  let  the  boy  alone.  To  thunder  with  your  secret 
societies!  It's  out  of  our  regular  line  and  is  sure  to  make 
trouble.  I  understand  that  Doc  intends  to  try  the  effect  of 
some  new  dope  he  is  after  inventing,  on  the  boy.  which 
will  probably  croak  him  in  the  end.  It’s  sure  to  lead  to 
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t..  .0  and  the  spoiling  of  a  good  thing.  I  wish  it  didn’t 

have  to  be.” 


Well,  it  doe;>,  snapped  Alex.  “His  father  was  a 
traitor.  Through  him  my  brother  was  sent  to  Siberia. 
We  want  revenge.” 

“Revenge  is  all  right,  but  it  isn’t  business,”  replied  the 
man,  restoring  the  big  wallet  to  his  pocket,  “and  I  say, 
again,  that  if  Doc  croaks  the  boy  trouble  is  bound  to  come 
of  it.  However,  as  I  remarked  at  the  start,  I’m  not  in  it 
with  you  Russians,  so  I’ve  nothing  to  say.  Can  I  do 
anything  more  for  you,  old  man.” 

“No,  that’s  all.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  back  downstairs,  for  I’ve  got  a  big  lot  to 
work  off  to-day.  Take  my  advice  and  try  to  persuade 
Doc  to  let  the  boy  go.” 

“It  has  gone  too  far  for  that,  I’m  afraid,”  replied  Alex, 
and  he  started  up  the  ladder. 

Meanwhile  the  queermaker  vanished  through  the  other 
trap-door. 

Old  King  Brady  had  heard  enough  and  seen  enough. 

He  hurried  up  the  ladder,  finding  the  trap-door  unfas¬ 
tened,  to  his  great  satisfaction. 

It  opened  into  the  main  cellar  of  the  building  and  was 
concealed  behind  some  old  boxes. 

Old  King  Brady  looked  about  and  finding  a  flight  of 
steps,  ascended,  passed  out  of  a  door  and  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  alley. 

He  pushed  on  with  all  speed  and  opening  a  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  ran  into  Harry  and  Alice,  as  we  have 
told. 

Old  King  Brady’s  story  was  quickly  told. 

Harry  and  Alice  explained. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  we.  should  not  bring  this  case 
to  a  head  at  once,”  said  the  old  detective. 

They  set  out  for  the  nearest  police  station. 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  far  to  go,  and  equally  fortun¬ 
ate  were  they  in  finding  the  police  captain  in. 

Old  King  Brady’s  story  was  quickly  told. 

The  captain  and  three  men  started  back  with  them  for 
the  tower. 

They  slipped  in  through  the  alley  seemingly  without 
having  attracted  particular  attention. 

Descending  into  the  cellar  they  went  down  through  the 
trap-door. 

Here  Old  King  Bradv  struck  on  it  three  times  with  his 
foot  as  Alex  had  done,  and  the  result  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  for  the  sickly  young  man  came  right  up. 

He  nearly  threw  a  fit  when  he  saw  what  he  was  up 
against. 

He  was  promptly  handcuffed,  and  the  detectives  and 
the  police  descended  into  as  neat  a  little  queer-factory  as 
the  Bradys  had  seen  in  many  a  day. 

There  was  no  one  present.  The  young  man  would 
neither  give  his  name  nor  talk. 

Old  King  Brady  secured  samples  of  the  stuff  and  they 
were  just  starting  up  the  ladder  when  they  heayd  loud 
voices  and  the  sound  of  a  scuffle. 

They  hurried  up  to  find  that  the  two  policemen  left  be¬ 
hind  had  secured  another  man. 

“We  caught  him  coming  out  through  this  rat-hole  be¬ 
hind  the  ladder,”  one  of  them  explained. 


It  was  Baronoff ! 

They  got  the  prisoners  up  into  the  alley  and  they  were 
despatched  to  the  station. 

The  police  captain  remained  behind  with  the  Brady#. 

“And  now  for  Andy,”  said  the  old  detective. 

They  went  around  to  the  front  and  entered  the  main 
hall.  The  captain  pointed  out  a  door  which  he  said  wat 
Dr.  Putslolf’s. 

Luckily,  it  proved  to  be  the  door  leading  directly  into 
the  doctor’s  laboratory  and  not  the  one  communicating 
with  the  maze. 

The  Bradys  entered  first. 

They  could  hear  a  man’s  voice  breathing  threats  of  deatli 
against  some  one  as  they  pushed  aside  the  portieres. 

There  lay  poor  Andy,  with  the  skeleton  arm  above  him 
and  that  dreadful  dagger  pointing  at  his  breast. 

The  doctor,  in  his  dressing-gown,  which  he  had  put  on 
after  his  return  to  the  room,  stood  near  him,  holding  s 
glass  jar  containing  a  yellowish  liquid. 

He  turned  sharply  as  the  Bradys  entered  the  room. 

“Spies!  Meddlers!  I’ll  fix  you!”  cried  the  Russian, 
rushing  forward  with  the  jar.  He  started  to  remove  the 
cover. 

“Advance  at  your  peril !”  shouted  Old  King  Brady. 

“Look  out!  He  is  a  demon!”  murmured  the  boy  on 
the  lounge. 

The  man’s  face  proved  his  words. 

The  jar,  as  it  proved  afterward,  contained  a  powerful 
acid,  but  Dr.  Putsloff  did  not  throw  it,  for  in  an  instant 
the  detectives  had  him  covered  and  the  sight  of  the  police 
captain  did  the  rest. 

He  was  handcuffed  and  taken  to  the  station. 

Another  descent  was  made  on  the  tower,  but  the  rest  of 
the  gang  had  taken  alarm  and  had  fled. 

Nor  were  they  ever  captured. 

Andy  was  taken  home  by  Alice,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his 
grateful  mother  ceased  to  be  an  invalid  from  that  hour. 
She  dealt  very  liberally  with  the  Bradys. 

The  papers,  translated,  were  found  to  concern  one  of  the 
highest  officials  in  Russia.  Old  King  Brady  turned  them 
over  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington. 

What  disposition  was  made  of  them  he  never  learned. 

Naida  was  promptly  released  and  with  equal  prompt¬ 
ness  disappeared. 

Dr.  Putsloff,  Baronoff  and  George  Hyde,  the  sickly 
young  pressman,  each  received  a  fifteen-years’  sentence.. 

No  other  member  of  the  gang  was  captured. 

Old  King  Brady  got  his  thousand  dollars  all  right,  sc 
the  stop-over  in  Boston  to  attend  to  Andy’s  case  proved 
profitable  enough  after  all. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  BRADYS  ANT 
THE  FACTORY  BOY;  OR,  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
MILL  POND.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE : — All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly, 
except  the  following,  are  in  print:  1  to  0,  9,  13,  42,  46,  47. 
53  to  56,  63,  SI.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you  want 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage 
stamps  by  mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Unicm 
Square,  New  York  City,  and  you  will  receive  the  copie# 
vou  order  bv  return  mail. 
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A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEWERS 
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A  DARK  MYSTERY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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By  COL.  RALPH  FENTON, 
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(CHAPTER  XXIV— Con  tinned) 

“Hut  Zanders  will  not  kill  Manton  Manvill.” 

*1  d<3  not  expect  him  to.” 

~Th.es.  make  your  meaning  plain.” 

~I  have  poisoned  the  old  man.” 

“Ha!  You  are  merciless.” 

“Yes.  Where  my  own  safety  is  concerned.” 

“But  Manton  Manvill  is  not  dead  yet.” 

“He  should  be  if  the  poison  has  worked  properly,”  coolly 
replied  the  Spaniard,  consulting  his  watch. 

“Let's  see,”  said  the  other. 

Darwin  passed  to  the  door  in  the  rear  wall. 

He  opened  it  and  called: 

“Manvill!” 

There  was  no  answer  and  he  called  again  and  again. 

StUI  no  reply  was  returned. 

Then  Darwin  seized  a  lamp  and  went  into  the  rear  room. 

The  others,  including  Damond,  crowded  to  the  rear  door 
curiously,  and  looked  into  the  room  beyond. 

Damond  and  the  others  saw  Darwin  cross  the  room. 

The  wretch  paused  before  a  couch. 

On  it  lay  Manton  Manvill. 

Damond  saw  the  old  man’s  face,  and  recognized  it. 

His  eyes  were  closed.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  death. 

Damond  shook  him.  But  the  old  man  gave  no  sign  of  life. 

“Dead!  Your  poison  has  done  its  work!”  cried  Darwin. 

“Good!  He  can  never  reveal  anything  of  the  secret  of 
the  sewers,  and  I  have  burned  to  ashes  the  papers  that  came 
from,  the  black  tin  box,  after  reading  the  secret  they  con¬ 
tained^  as  you  did  also.  You  and  I,  Darwin,  are  the  only 
living:  persons  who  can  ever  find  the  Spaniard’s  gold,”  said 
Maztraa. 

Damond  was  thrilled. 

He  thought  quickly. 

“Probably  all  depends  now  upon  trailing  the  Spaniard,  when 
he  goes  in  quest  of  the  hidden  gold.” 

Damond  was  excited. 

It  was  a  suspenseful  time  for  him.  If  he  or  Bolton  did 
not  traack  the  Spaniard  close  now,  and  by  some  bold  or  daring 
rose  secure  the  treasure,  after  the  villains  had  gained  posses- 
elon  of  ft,  all  would  be  lost,  it  appeared. 

Damond  caught  Bolton’s  eye. 

He  seemed  to  read  an  assurance  that  events  were  progress¬ 
ing  to  suit  Bolton  even  now,  when  they  seemed  to  be  ad¬ 
verse. 

“Let's  delay  no  longer  for  Zanders,”  said  Darwin,  and  he 

Aided: 

“Here  is  Kutchins  always  ready  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 
Give  him  the  pay  you  Intended  for  Zanders,  and  let’s  leave 
him  to  bury  Manton  Manvill,  so  that  If  by  any  chance  a  cop 


should  penetrate  into  the  secret  retreat  the  remains  may  not 
be  discovered.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  give  you  twenty  dollars  to  bury  Manton 
Manvill,”  said  the  Spaniard  to  Damond. 

“Agreed!  Let’s  see  the  color  of  your  money,”  promptly 
responded  the  disguised  detective. 

“Here  it  is,”  replied  Mazona. 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  twrenty  dollar  note  in  Damond’s 
hand. 

“Correct!  Depend  on  me  to  plant  the  old  man  all  safe,” 
remarked  Damond,  as  he  pocketed  the  Spaniard’s  fee. 

“Come.  Now,  Darwin,  you  and  I  will  be  off  for  the  gold. 
I  have  already  paid  Speed  and  Ned  Zanders  for  their  services. 
Are  you  satisfied,  men?”  said  the  Spaniard. 

“Yes.” 

“Yes.” 

Both  men  replied  promptly,  for  the  Spaniard  had  given 
them  more  money  than  they  had  ever  before  had  at  any 
one  time  in  all  their  lives. 

Then  the  Spaniard  and  Darwin  hastened  from  the  vault. 

If  they  obtained  much  of  a  start  before  the  detective  or 
Bolton  tracked  them  the  treasure  would  be  lost. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment. 

The  disguised  detective  and  Bolton  were  alone  with  th© 
“pal”  of  the  crook  called  Mat  Speed. 

It  seemed  to  Damond  there  was  but  one  course  of  action 
to  follow. 

“Mat  Speed  must  be  silently  captured,”  decided  Damond. 

He  glanced  covertly  at  Speed. 

Just  then  Bolton  stepped  behind  the  man  who  was  so  much 
in  the  way  of  himself  and  the  detective. 

The  succeeding  moment  Mat  Speed  fell  senseless. 

He  had  been  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  the  skull 
by  a  revolver  in  Bolton’s  hand. 

“Now  to  follow  them!”  said  Bolton. 

“No,  to  get  ahead  of  them!”  said  the  detective. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Just  what  I  say.  Manton  Manvill  is  yet  alive!” 

“He  is!”  cried  a  voice  behind  Damond. 

He  wheeled  instantly  and  saw  Manton  Manvill  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  interior  room. 

“How  comes  this?  In  the  name  of  all  that’s  wonderful  how 
did  you  fool  the  Spaniard?”  exclaimed  the  detective. 

“I  saw  him  poison  Manvill’s  food,  and  warned  the  intended 
victim.  He  pretended  to  eat,  hut  really  he  never  touched  a 
morsel  of  the  poisoned  food,”  said  Bolton. 

“But,  of  course,  I  had  to  pretend  the  poison  had  worked." 

“Yes,”  assented  Damond. 

“And  now  we’ll  beat  the  villains  yet  I  know  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  documents  they  have  destroyed,  relating  to  th© 

(Con finned  on  page  31) 
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(Continued  from  page  28.) 

sec iv ;  o:  the  sewers.  Come,  follow  me;  I’ll  lead  you  to  the 
hidden  gold  by  a  short  route,  which  the  villains  will  not 
follow:  ~  said  Manton  Manvill  excitedly. 

“Forward!**  said  the  detective. 

Then  he  and  Bolton  left  the  vault  room  and,  led  by  Man- 
ton  Manvill,  started  through  the  passage  leading  to  the 
sewers. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THU  TRAILERS  OF  THE  SEWERS — THE  MAN  IN  THE  SHADOWS. 


As  Damond  the  detective  and  Bolton  followed  old  Manton 
Manvill  through  the  passage  leading  to  the  sewer  Bolton  said: 

“My  plan  worked  like  a  charm.” 

“Then  Zanders  the  wharf-rat,  who  is  your  brother-in-law, 
fell  in  with  your  scheme,”  said  Damond. 

“Yes,  because  he  sympathized  with  the  main  motive  which 
has  actuated  me  all  along  in  working  against  Darwin  and 
his  employer,  the  Spaniard.” 

“And  that  motive?” 

“You  know  it.  I  have  already  told  you.  It  is  vengeance, 
because  I  have  discovered  Darwin  killed  my  brother.” 

“Ah!  And  I  conclude,  of  course.  Zanders  the  wharf-rat 
introduced  you  to  the  Spaniard  and  his  men  in  your  present 
disguise,  and  vouched  for  you.” 

“Yes.” 

Then  Damond  spoke  to  Manton  Manvill. 

“Have  we  far  to  go?”  he  asked. 

“Some  distance,”  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  increased  his 
speed. 

“And  you  mean  to  reach  the  hiding  place  of  the  Spanish 
gold  now?” 

“Yes.  The  course  I  shall  take  will  bring  us  there  ahead 
of  the  Spaniard,  as  I  have  stated.” 

“Good.” 

“But  we  may  have  to  fight  the  rascals  yet  before  we  get 
out  of  the  sewers.” 

“Let  them  interfere  with  us  at  their  peril.” 

“We  are  three  and  only  Mazona  and  Darwin  set  out  to  get 
the  treasure.  ” 

“True.” 

“And  so  we  have  not  much  cause  to  fear  if  it  should  come 
to  a  fight.” 

Damond  assented. 

Then  they  went  on  in  silence  until  they  reached  the  door 
in  the  wall  of  the  sewer. 

Damond  saw  the  old  man  who  led  the  way  pause  and  try 
the  door. 

Then  as  it  did  not  open  and  Manton  Manvill  turned  to 
him,  Damond  sprang  to  his  side. 

“The  door  is  fast!”  said  Manvill. 

“Ha!  Let  me  try  it.” 

Damond  put  his  shoulder  against  it  and  exerted  all  his 
strength. 

But  the  door  did  not  yield. 

Bo '.ton  came  to  Damond’s  assistance. 

So  did  Manvill. 

“All  together!  ”  cried  the  detective,  and  they  pushed  in 

union. 

But  the  heavy  plank  door  still  resisted  them  stubbornly. 

“The  Spaniard  is  a  cunning  rascal!”  exclaimed  Manvill. 

“But  could  he  have  meant  to  imprison  us  all  in  the  vaults?” 
a-.!:ed  Bolton. 

“No,  I  am  sure  that  he  only  meant  to  be  sure  we  did  not 
v-j  Y  o  follow  him  and  Darwin.  The  Spaniard  distrusts  even 


his  own  pals.  He  will  pass  by  the  sewer  side  of  the  door 
when  he  returns  from  his  quest  for  the  gold,  and  then  the 
chances  are  he  will  unfasten  it,”  said  Manton  Manvill. 

“But  we  must  not  take  that  chance!”  exclaimed  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“No,  no.  Certainly  not.  We  must  force  the  door  in  some 
way,”  assented  Bolton. 

“But  how?  That  is  now  the  all  important  question.” 

“So  it  is,”  replied  Damond  to  Manton  Manvill. 

Then  an  idea  flashed  through  his  mind,  which  he  believed 
would  get  him  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 

“I’ll  blow  open  the  door!”  said  Damond. 

“Excellent.  But  have  you  the  means  at  hand?”  Bolton 
asked. 

“Yes,  fortunately . I  have  several  dynamite  cartridges  which 
I  have  been  experimenting  with  now  in  my  pocket.” 

The  detective  as  he  thus  spoke  produced  three  of  the  cart¬ 
ridges  he  mentioned. 

They  were  little  metal  cylinders  the  diameter  of  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  about  two  inches  long. 

Small  as  they  were  Damond  knew  they  were  powerful. 

Carefully  he  inserted  the  three  dynamite  cartridges. 

He  placed  one  in  the  top  crack  of  the  door,  one  under  it  and 
one  in  the  crack  between  the  door  and  the  sill  near  the  lock. 

Then  with  a  fine  wire  he  united  them,  and  drew  forth  an 
electric  discharger,  such  as  is  used  for  blasting  when  dyna¬ 
mite  cartridges  are  employed.  Carrying  the  wire  in  the  free 
end  of  the  discharger  Damond  and  his  friends  retreated  to  a 
safe  distance  from  the  door. 

Then  the  detective  sent  the  electric  flash  along  the  wire, 
and  the  three  dynamite  cartridges  exploded  almost  simultane¬ 
ously. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  door  in  the  sewer  wall  was  demol¬ 
ished  at  once. 

The  detective  and  his  comrades  passed  through  the  open¬ 
ing. 

“Our  delay  at  the  door  has  cost  valuable  moments.  It  must 
now  be  a  race  between  us  and  the  Spaniard  for  the  hiding 
place  of  the  treasure,”  said  Damond. 

“Yes,”  assented  Bolton. 

And  Manton  Manvill  rejoined: 

“True  enough.  Even  by  the  short  cut  which  I  mean  to 
take,  it  is  now  a  question  if  we  can  reach  the  hiding  place 
of  the  Spanish  gold  ahead  of  the  thieves  who  mean  to  carry 
it  off.” 

“Hasten!  Hasten!”  cried  the  detective,  giving  the  old  man 
his  arm. 

They  went  along  the  sewer  swiftly. 

All  at  once  Manton  Manvill  paused. 

“Here  we  are.  Now  for  the  short  cut!”  he  said. 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  into  a  narrow  side  tunnel  of  the 
sewer  which  one  not  acquainted  with  its  location  might  easily 
have  passed  without  discovery. 

The  sewer’s  main  channel  here  made  a  great  bend. 

The  side  passage  shortened  the  distance  across  the  bend, 
and  had  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  attachment  of 
various  smaller  conduits  from  small  streets,  not  otherwise 
reached  by  the  great  main  channel. 

“When  this  short  passage  again  unite  with  the  main 
channel  we  shall  be  very  near  the  place  where  I  hid  the 
Spanish  gold,”  said  Manvill. 

“And  by  the  time  we  arrive  there  the  villains  who  have 
at  last  gained  the  secret  may  have  made  off  with  the  treasure, n 
said  Damond. 

“Yes,  but  they  won’t  go  very  fast,  I  think,  since  there  are 
only  two  of  them,”  replied  Manton  Manvill. 

“How  is  that?”  asked  Damond. 

“The  Spanish  gold  is  in  an  iron  chest.” 


as 


SECRET  SERVICE. 


“Ah,  and  its  weight  will  interfere  with  the  speed  of  the 
thieves  in  making  off  with  it.” 

“Yes.” 

Just  then  Bolton  said,  warningly: 

“Listen!’1 

They  all  halted  and  remained  in  profound  quiet. 

Manvill,  who  carried  a  dark  lantern,  shut  off  its  light. 

Neither  of  the  trio  heard  any  suspicious  sound  while  they 
listened. 

The  silence  of  the  sewer  remained  unbroken  then. 

“Forward!”  said  Damond.  “If  you  heard  anything,  it  must 
have  been  a  sewer  rat.” 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  footsteps,”  said  Bolton,  and 
they  all  advanced  swiftly  again. 

“From  what  direction?”  asked  Damond. 

“From  the  rear  came  the  sounds  I  heard.” 

“Can  there  be  any  one  on  our  track?” 

“Remember  Mat  Speed.  I  knocked  him  senseless,  but  we 
did  not  bind  him.  He  may  have  regained  his  senses,”  said 
Bolton. 

“That’s  so.” 

“Hist!”  uttered  Manvill  just  then. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Damond. 

“We’re  nearing  the  main  sewer.” 

“Silence  all,”  enjoined  the  detective. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  then. 

On  they  w^ent. 

In  a  moment  or  two  they  were  in  the  great  sewer  again. 

But  at  that  very  time  an  unseen  danger  was  behind  them. 

Mat  Speed  had  regained  his  senses. 

Then  the  villain  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  soon  learned  that 
he  was  alone. 

He  was  dazed  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
think  lucidly. 

Then  he  uttered  a  terrible  oath. 

The  truth  had  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  treachery. 

“By  heavens,  it  must  be  that  Ned  Zanders  struck  me  down, 
for  he  was  behind  me  when  I  fell!”  he  said  mentally. 

Then  he  reflected  that  the  absence  of  Manton  Manvill’s 
body,  as  well  as.  the  disappearance  of  Zanders  and  Kutchins 
smacked  of  deep  treachery  to  the  Spaniard. 

Mat  Speed  was  an  old  crook,  and  a  most  desperate  villain. 
He  wrote  a  message  and  pinned  the  paper  on  the  wall  with 
a  knife. 

He  resolved  to  follow  the  men  who  had  left  him  under 
such  suspicious  circumstances,  and  he  said  mentally: 

“I’ll  get  even  with  the  rascals  on  this  crooked  deal  they 
have  given  me  yet,  or  they  can  put  me  down  as  a  flat.  By 
heavens,  I  suspect  they  mean  to  collar  the  Spaniard’s  swag 
themselves.  But  I’ll  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheels.  Mat  Speed 
never  forgets  or  forgives.  Cuss  the  treacherous  cur  who  hit 
me!  I’ll  have  his  life  for  that  blow!” 

The  rascal,  thus  resolving,  hastened  from  the  vaulted  room, 
where  the  detective  and  Bolton  had  left  him. 

He  went  along  the  passage  toward  the  sewer. 

Reaching  the  door  of  the  wall  of  the  sewer  he  saw  by  the 
light  of  a  dark-lantern  which  he  carried  that  the  door  had 
been  shattered. 

“Ah,  the  traitors  were  delayed  here.  The  Spaniard  was 
suspicious,  and  meant  to  fasten  us  all  in  here  until  he  passed 
on  his  way  out  of  the  sewer.  1  may  overtake  the  traitors 
yet,”  said  Speed  to  himself. 

Then  he  hastened  on. 

Presently  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 

It  was  like  a  star  flashing  in  the  darkness  ahead. 

Speed  drew  the  slide  on  his  lantern  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
light  ahead. 


Then  he  went  on  toward  it.  The  light  moved.  He  heard 

voices  faintly. 

“Good!  I’m  on  the  traitor’s  trail!’1  he  gritted  fiercely. 

Then,  drawing  a  revolver,  he  continued  to  follow  the  light. 

Gradually  he  decreased  the  distance  between  himself  and 
it.  Soon  the  villain  knew  that  Manton  Manvill  and  the  men 
whom  he  only  knew  by  the  names  of  Ned  Zanders  and  Kutch¬ 
ins  were  ahead  of  him  but  a  short  distance. 

When  Manton  Manvill  turned  into  the  narrow  side  channel 
of  the  sewer  Speed  sawT  the  trio. 

He  followed  them. 

It,  was  the  footsteps  of  their  angry  trailor  that  Bolton  heard 
later. 

Speed  was  then  very  close  to  our  friends,  crouching  in  the 
black  shadows  of  the  underground  way. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FACE  TO  FACE  IN  THE  SEWER — THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TREASURE — 

CONCLUSION. 

I 

The  detective  and  Bolton  now  followed  Manton  Manvill 
cautiously,  and  all  were  careful  to  make  as  little  sound  as 
possible. 

Presently  the  faint  sound  of  voices  in  advance  of  them 
reached  the  hearing  of  the  detective  and  his  comrades. 

Then  they  went  on  even  more  stealthily. 

And  Manton  Manvill  turned  off  the  light  of  his  dark  lantern. 

A  moment  later  as  the  three  friends  wTent  forward  in  the 
darkness  they  recognized  the  voices  they  had  heard,  and 
knew  the  speakers  were  Darwin  and  his  employer,  Mazona, 
the  Spaniard. 

Rounding  a  curve  in  the  sewer  the  detective  and  his  com¬ 
rade  saw  a  gleam  of  light,  and  a  moment  or  so  subsequently 
they  beheld  Mazona  and  Darwin. 

The  two  villains  had  swung  their  dark  lanterns  on  the 
sewer  wall  by  means  of  the  hook  with  which  it  was  provided, 
and  they  were  engaged  in  prying  out  a  block  of  stone  from 
the  sewer  wall. 

“Ah.  If  they  only  knew  it  they  should  pry  the  stone  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,”  said  Manvill,  in  a  whisper. 

“Is  the  treasure  in  the  wall?” 

The  detective  asked  the  question  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  wras  Manvill’s  reply. 

“Then  the  villains  have  not  yet  secured  it?” 

“No,”  assented  Manvill. 

“But  they  soon  will  unless  we  interpose.” 

“Exactly.  When  they  get  the  stone  they  are  at  "work  at  out 
of  the  wall  the  treasure  will  be  almost  within  their  reach. 
They  will  then  have  only  to  draw  forth  the  iron  chest  in 
which  it  is  contained.” 

“Then  we  will  take  the  villains  by  surprise,”  said  Damond. 

“That’s  the  idea,”  replied  Bolton. 

“But  let  us  understand  how  we  are  to  capture  them.” 

“Yes,  explain,”  said  Bolton. 

“Well,  you  creep  up  behind  Darwin  and  lay  him  out  with 
a  blow  from  behind.” 

“And  will  you  attend  to  the  Spaniard?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.” 

“And,  Mr.  Manvill,  you  guard  the  rear  in  case  we  have  been 
followed,”  continued  Damond. 

“I  will,”  the  old  man  replied. 

Then  Damond  and  Bolton  left  him. 

Stealthily  they  crept  forward. 

(This  story  to  be  continued  in  our  next  issue,) 
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ft  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
boy  to  own  a  rifle  and  learn  how  to 
handle  a  gun,  and  send  a  bullet  whiz¬ 
zing  straight  and  true  to  the  mark. 

If  The  favorite  rifle  of  the  live  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  is  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle. 
Millions  of  boys  have  learned  to  shoot 
with  the  Daisy.  You  will  find  it  a 
trusty  and  faithful  companion  in  your 
jaunts  into  the  fields  and  woods. 

If  The  Daisy  is  a  real  gun,  modelled 
in  the  lines  of  a  real  magazine  rifle, 
but  with  this  important  difference, — 
it  shoots  with  compressed  air  instead 
of  powder. 

LOOK  AT  THE  DAISY 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 

ft  The  different  Daisy  Models  are 
sold  by  the  leading  hardware  and  sport¬ 
ing  goods  dealers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Go  to  your  nearest 
dealer  and  ask  him  to  let  you  look  at 
any  of  these  Daisy  Models.  He  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  look  at  them,  even  if 
you  can’t  buy  right  away. 


BOYS,  WRITE  FOR  THIS  IN¬ 
TERESTING  STORY, 
SENT  FREE. 

If  We  have  published  one  of  the  fun¬ 
niest,  breeziest  stories  ever  written 
for  boys,  called,  “The  Diary  Of  A 
Daisy  Boy.”  We  have  printed  an 
edition  for  free  distribution,  and  want 
every  boy  or  every  parent  of  a  boy 
to  write  for  a  free  copy.  To  every 
boy  we  will  send  also  a  complete  set 
of  rules  of  drill  and  hints*  on  marks¬ 
manship. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  306  UNION  ST.,  PLYMOUTH,  MICH.,  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Air  Rifles  in  the  World 
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BOYS 


LEARN  TO  PLAY  WHILE  YOU’RE  YOUNG. 
GROW  UP  TO  BE  A  BAND  LEADER  .  .  . 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  through  the  mail.  Our  graduates  in 
every  State  are  playing  in  bands  and  orchestras,  or  in  churches  and 
theatres  at  good  salaries.  Anybody  who  reads  English  can  learn  our 
simple  lessons.  They  are  easy  but  thorough. 

THIS  CORNET  IS 
GIVEN  TO  PUPILS 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


We  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
Imperial  B-flat  cornet  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  and  give  it  to  you  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  when  you 
have  finished  your  first  quarter 

of  lessons,  which  you  can  easily  pay  for  weekly.  Cornet  Sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  at  your  express  office.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  teach 
and  supply  all  brass  band  instruments.  W rite  your  address  on  postal 
and  we’ll  send  our  illustrated  catalog,  testimonials,  full  particulars 
and  sample  lesson.  Remember  the  cornet  costs  you  not  a  cent  and  the 
lessons  are  simpler,  lower  in  cost  and  better  than  you  can  get  any¬ 
where  else.  Anyone  can  afford  our  splendid  course.  Write  today  to 

INTERNATIONAL  CORNET  SCHOOL, 

451  MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Contains  Complete  Novel 
6  short  stories,  all  illus¬ 
trated.  and  numerous  live 
departments  of  interestand 
value  to  all  boys.  Every¬ 
thing  new  in  Scout  work 
fully  described.  Published 
twice  a  month,  16  pages;  10  x 
12J4  inches.  Subscription  $1.20 
a  year.  3  mos.  2a  cts.  Sample  copy  free  for  postal,  giving  address. 
A  gents  wanted. 

GEO.  S.  BARTON  CO.,  7  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Room  518. 
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WRITE 


FOR 

I  OUR  BIG 
; CATALOG 
OF 

PREMIUMS 
FOR  BOYS. 
1  A.L.P.  CO. 


WE 
WILL 


THIS  RIFLE 


220d.  Hunting  Rifle,  will  killgameatlOO  yds.  Given 
for  selling  80  packages  PERFORATED  COURT 
PLASTER  at  JO  c.  NEW,  LONG-NEEDED,  EASY- 
SELLING.  All  Doctors  praise  it.  Send  of  ovre  for 
30  to  sell.  Extra  Present,  ROOK  on  HUNTING. 
A.  It.  Jt* hi  1  brick  Co.,  Dept  45  Melrose,  Mass. 


OUR 

PLASTER 
SELLS  ON 
SIGHT. 
YOU  CAN 
EARN  THIS 
RIFLE  IN 
A  DAY. 


WE  GIVE  FREE  this  genuine 
and  marvelous  moving  picture 
machine,  with  2  fine  films  with 
63  views,  for  selling  only  24  pckgs. 
BLUINE  at  10c  each.  THIS  IS  A 
GREAT  OFFER.  You  can  easily 
earn  good  money  with  this  splendid 
outfit.  Write  TODAY  for  the  BLU¬ 
INE.  When  sold  return  $2.40  and 
we  will  send  you  this  moving  pic¬ 
ture  machine  and  films  with  63 
views. 

BLUINE  MF6.  CO., 
151  Mill  St., 

Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Boys*  Scout 
Suits 


MOVING  PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Free 


Handsome  dur¬ 
able  Scout  Suits 
just  like  pic¬ 
ture, firm, strong 
khaki,  Scout 
Suit  color.  Suit  con¬ 
sists  of  Coat,  Trous¬ 
ers,  Leggings,  and 
Hat.  Coat  has  brass 
buttons,  trou  ser  s 
are  full  length,  leg¬ 
gings  lace  up.  hat 
has  wide  stitched 
brim.  We  give 
Boy’s  Scout  Suit 
complete  for  selling 
only  24  pieces  of  our 
goods,  each  at  10c, 
Write  for  goods. 
When  sold,  retmn 
$2.40  and  we  send 
this  full  Scout  Suit. 

FRIEND  SOAP  CO., 

Dept.  200,  Boston,  Mass- 


HAMILTON 

OsBaaBwMi 

RIFLE 


GenuineTake-Down  Rifle,  shoots  long  and 
Short  22  calibre  cartridges.  Steel  barrelandframe, 

rieep  sights,  automatic  shell  extractor.  Given  for  sell- 
ng  30  pnekages  Bluino  at  10c.  each.  Writefor  Bluine. 

liJLUlMbl  MI  G.  €0.4  1 53®hl  bt„  Concord  Jet.,  Hlasa, 


BASEBALL 
OUTFIT  FBEE 

SHIRT,  Hand¬ 
some  gray  flannel, 
broad  shoulders, 
very  long  three 
button  front, 
double  sewed. 
PANTS,  well  made,  very 
strong,,  wide  belt  straps, 
knee  elastics. 

CAP,  Snappy  new  1911 
League  shape. 

BELT,  new  style,  bright 
colored,  patent  nickel 
buckle. 

Write  for  24  packages 
BLUINE  to  sell  at  10c.  each. 
When  sold  return  $2.40  and 
we  send  tills  splendid 
baseball  outfit. 

Extra  Premium 

Any  three  letters  you  want 
made  large  of  red  felt,  for  shirt 
front,  sent  free  with  the  suit  if  you 
return  our  money  within  ten  days. 

Bluine  Mfg.  Co„ 
152  Mill  Street, 
Concord  Junction, 
Mass, 
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576  The  Bradys’  Fast  Freight  Mystery ;  or,  lhe  Case  ot  Conductoi  j 

r.77  The1  Bradvs  and  the  Six  Gold  Dollars;  or.  A  Very  Singular  Clew  ! 
57S  The  Bradys  and  the  Poisoned  Arrow  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  central 

570  The  Bradvs  and  the  Green  Goods  Men ;  or.  The  Shi  eldest  of 

550  The** Bradys'  and  Captain  Crossbones;  or,  Bagging  the  Boss  of 

551  The^Bradvs  and^the  Escaped  Convict ;  or,  The  Clew  That  Came 

roo  The1  Bra dv^ 'and  th^Buby  Locket:  or.  Solving  a  Society  Mystery. 
583  The*  Bradvs  and  "Bed  Light  Dick:’’  or.  After  the  Slum  King. 
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609 
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5S4  The  Bradys  Under  a  Cloud;  or.  Working  for  a  Poor  Boy. 
-  -  and  the  Actor’s  Son;  or,  Sold  into  Slavery. 


’inning  in  Becord 


585  The  Bradvs  and  the  Actor's  Sou  ;  or,  soia  into  slavery 

586  The  Bradys  Tempted  :  or.  Dealing  Out  Justice. 

587  The  Bradys  and  the  Hidden  Assassin;  or,  \Yi 

Time 

r.gg  The  Bradys’  Dark  Work  :  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Night. 

5S0  The  Bradvs  and  the  Mystic  Band;  or,  Trailing  the  Silent  Seven, 

500  The  Bradvs  Drugged  :  or.  Caught  by  the  Chinese  Crooks. 

591  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Snake  Bracelet  ;  or,  Trapping  a  Society 

Queen. 

592  The  Bradys  After  a  “Lifer”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Broke  from  Sing 

593  ThenBradys  and  the  Red  Wolves  ;  or,  Working  on  the  Great  Bran¬ 

don  Case.  .  _  .  ,, 

594  The  Bradys  and  Box  2  ;  or,  Hunting  Down  a  Tough  Gang 

595  The  Bradys’  Telephone  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Clew  that  Came  Over  the 

W  i  res 

596  The  Bradys  and  the  Marble  Statue;  or,  Three  Days  of  Mystery. 

597  The  Bradys  and  the  Bird  of  Prey  ;  or,  Shadowing  the  Crooks  of 

Gotham. 

598  The  Bradys’  Anarchists'  Case  :  or.  After  the  Bomb  Throwers. 

599  The  Bradys  and  the  Cipher  Message  :  or.  Traced  by  a  Telegram. 

600  The  Bradys  on  the  Saturday  Special  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Baggage 

Check. 
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The  Bradys  and  the  Hidden  Man;  or,  The  Haunted  House  on 

The1  Bradys  in  the  Toils;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Pretty  Mil  Hue  r 
The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Jar;  or,  The  Great  I  erley  1  oisomng 

CJ  U  8(?  rt 

The  Bradys'  Chinese  Clew;  or,  The  Secret  Dens  of  I'ell  Street. 
The  Bradys  in  a  Fog;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  horgers. 

The  Bradys’  Little  Spy  ;  or,  Dark  Work  in  the  Slums. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Broadway  Gamblers;  or.  The  Search  for  the 

Knights  of  the  Moon.  . 

The  Bradys’  Sewer  Secret;' or,  Weird  YYork  Underground. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Hanging  House;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Pali^ad-S. 
The  Bradys'  Dead  Witness;  or,  A  Clew  from  the  Grave. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Ruby  Bug;  or,  A  Queer  Case  from  Calcutta. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Flat  House  Thieves;  or,  The  Under  Side  ot  New 
Y  o  i*  k 

The  Bradys  and  the  Subway  Mystery;  or,  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Coun- 
terfeiters 

The  Bradys  and  the  White  Band;  or,  The  Sign  of  the  Silver  Cross. 
The  Bradys  and  Lock  Box  No.  11;  or,  Solving  a  Post-Office  Mys- 
terv 

The  Bradys  and  the  Y’ellow  Crooks;  or,  The  Chase  for  the  Chinese 

Diamonds.  .  ..  .. 

The  Bradys’  Strange  Case;  or,  The  Skeleton  in  the  \N  ell. 

The  Bradys  and  the  School-Boy;  or,  Hot  Work  on  the  Brandon 

0ase 

The  Bradys  and  the  Forged  Check;  or,  Convicted  by  an  Ink  Mark. 
The  Bradys  Best  Trick;  or,  The  Clew  in  the  Glass  Jar. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Cracksmen;  or,  A  Desperate  Game  for  Mil- 

The° Bradys  in  the  Coal  Mines;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Shaft  No.  19. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Voodoo  Queen;  or,  A  Dark  Case  From  San  Juan 

TimBradys  and  the  Boy  Spy;  or,  Solving  a  Secret  of  Seven  Years. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Money:  or.  Shadowing  a  Suspected  Man. 
The  Bradys’  Chinatown  Case;  or.  The  Hidden-Den  of  Pell  Street 
The  Bradys  and  the  Double  Daggers;  or.  The  Secret  Sign  of  \  en- 

Th?  Bradys  and  “Old  Breaklock”;  or.  Trapping  a  Desperate  Crook. 

The  Bradys  on  a  Raid;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Circus  Fakirs 

The  Bradys  and  the  Snake  Charmer;  or.  The  Search  for  the  Hindoo 

ThenBradys  after  the  Bronx  Burglars;  or.  Nabbing  the  Gas  House 

Th? Bradvs  and  the  Dumb  Boy;  or.  The  Fate  of  Messenger  No.  9. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Chinaman;  or,  The  \5  hite  Slaves  of  Mott 

ThenBradys  Tracking  a  Skeleton  Arm;__or,  The  Clew  in  the  Tree. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACl'HM 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams 
charms,  ceremonies,  and 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great 
book ” of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
dav  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu- 
as’ performed  bv  our  leading  magicians; 
boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

3.  1IOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball- 
ruf.m  and  at  ’parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
»rved,  with  many  curious  and 


the 
sions 
every 
No. 
wiles 
little 


ft 


to  be  ob- 
interesting 

things  not  generally  known. 

No  «  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 

_ Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb 

bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bnr« 'and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
good  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 


a 


No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird, 
paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. 

— A  useful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  experiments 
in  acoustics.  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  directions  for  making  fireworks, 
colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young 
and  old. 


secret,  and 
to  know  all 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life 
one  that  every  young  man  desires 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy, 
ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  . 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GAR¬ 
DEN. — Containing  full  instructions  for  con¬ 
structing  a  window  garden  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for 
raising  beautiful  flowers  at  home. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full 

instruction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appear¬ 
ing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have 
them  made  \ip. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. — 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little 
books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody 
wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both 
male  and  female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and 
almost  costless. 


ENTERTAIN  AN  KYEN- 

n 


No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects:  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 


No.  20.  HOW  TO 
ING  PARTY'. — A  most  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  reci¬ 
tations,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing* 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  1  ISH  • 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
contains  full  Instructions  about 
dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish* 
with  description  of  game  ana 


published.  Tt 
guns,  hunting 
ing.  together 
fish. 


illustrations. 
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